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Trerms.—2,00 per annum.—$2,50 if payment is| tageous, the ridicule, the boastings, the interested 


their supply, and let us go hungry. For these rea- 
sons, brother Yankees, till your soil with all your 
might—ply your spindles as much as is profitable, 
push your commerce as far as you can find it advan- 


advice of others to the contrary notwithstanding. 











—- oor 


Agriculture produces @ patriot in the truest accepta- pr 
tion of the word.—Talleyrand. Query. 








How shall apples be kept from premature falling ? 
Mr. Hotmes :—Will you, or some of your corres- 
pondents through the columns of the Farmer, tell 
us, (us farmers) what to do with an apple tree like 
one that I have just done scraping and digging 
about? Said tree stands ina decently rich loamy 
soil, and is a thrifty growing tree, blossoms very 
full every year, but most of the apples fall off be- 
fore they are half grown. It bears an excellent 











MAINE FARME 
The Cuckoos and Caterpillars, — 


The Connecticut Herald says “the Cuckoo is al- | 20 bushels, but now it is not 1-2a bushel. A few 
most the only bird which feeds on the caterpillar;| years ago scions were taken from it and grafted in- 
to another tree, but they evince the same dislike of 





— 





he destroys them in great numbers, eating them 
voraciously when they are full grown.” 

We have no idea of letting the cuckoo have all,| Will boring a hole through the trunk of the tree 
or “almost” all the glory of destroying the Cater-| and plugging it up have the desired effect? I have 
pillars. We have often watched the dexterity which | heard of this but have not tried it. It, (the old tree) 
the Baltimore Oriole or “English Robbin” assome | has been hoed, manured, scraped and banked up 
call him, will seize a full grown caterpillar and | with shavings, chips &c., but all these fail of hav- 
tear out his entrails, devouring them and then| ing the desired effect. The fruit is excellent when 
Birds however | comeatable in a ripe state, of which you shall have 
cannot destroy all of them, and it is oftentimes ne-| proof next fall, if you will let me know how to make 
cessary for man to put his superior destructive pow- | it “stay put.” 
ers into requisition, and sweep them off by whole} The variety is too good to lose, if any means can 

The expedients which he| be found to make it stay on the tree till ripe. It is 
The boys like the sport of| early, rich, and mellow, good enough to put before 
blowing them sky high by putting the muzzle of a} President Tyler himself. It is as good as the very 
gun loaded with asmall charge of powder near their | best grafted fruit. Vegetation in these parts is pro- 
nests and blazing away at them. Others put a piece | gressing rapidly, promising to “discount” freely 
of birch bark on a pole, set it on fire and hold it to 
the nest just long enough to give them a singeing.| manure and seed have beenmade. Having follow- 
Others puta swab or sponge on the end of a pole/| ed the ocean for the last three or four years, I shall 
loaded with oil, and thus grease them to death, and | make no attempt to talk farmer “ship shape” but 
others fill them with soap suds and put them out of| leave it to you to “knock the knots off” this epis- 
existence by soft soaping them. These are some of| tle, (i. e. if you think it worth the trouble,) hoping 
the modes made use of for caterpillar des-|to do better next time, should next time ever come. 
truction, and it would be well to select some of| The farmers hereaboutsare making heavy depos- 


them and use them effectually, and not keep your | ites of corn, potatoes, &c., but I fear a leetle too 
orchard for raising such unprofitable stock. 


ey 
Illinois and New England. Advice. 


“We repeat what we have so often said before, | missing. 
that the East should not make Agriculture its de- 
It is for the advantage of the Union, 
that manufactures be made the great object of their 
attention. We will buy from them the articles they 
can manufacture cheaper than we, and in payment 
will feed them with the fat of the land.” 


We cut the above from the Union Agricultur- F. W. N. 

ist, an agricultural paper publishedonce per month North Yarmouth, May 14, 1842. 

It is the closing paragraph of Norte.—Our correspondent asks us a question 
an article in which the Editor puffs up the Ag.|that we are not able to answer. It would seem, 
powers of the far West, and puffs down New Eng- from the fact that the grafts taken from this tree 
land, and then in the fullness of his commiseration | possess a similar fault of letting go their fruit be- 
advises the Yankees to quit farming and go into fore it is ripe, that it is a constitutional trouble, as 
hanufactures. Now we advise our brother Yankees | the doctors say. We have known peaches and 
plums, that were overloaded with fruit in the first 
part of the season lose nearly the whole of them 
in the way that F. W. N. describes. This was in 
a good degree remedied by picking off, say half of 
the fruit early—thus leaving as many, and no more, 


throwing his carcase to the bugs. 


families at a time. 
adopts are various. 





in Chicago, Illinois. 





to keep on the even tenor of their way, and not only 
“farm it” as much as they have done—but more and 
We also advise you to set up manufacto- 
ries of the various articles that are needed, wherev- 
er a good water poweror other conveniences will 
allow, and whenever there is a prospect of a profit. | than the powers of the tree could bring to maturity. 
It would be an interesting subject of experiment if 
All other pursuits are dependent upon the | one had leisure to study into the causes why said 
whims—the caprices, and selfishness of men. Agri-| tree casts its “untimely fruit.” It may be that the 
culture is dependent only on the Almighty, who| fruit is so excellent and so early, the boys in the 
celdom fails to bless the well directed exertions of| neighborhood are the moving cause; if so it would 





But by all means make Agriculture your sheet an- 


turist or our brothers of the far West give us that 
our manufactures shali always be prosperous and | had supply to mature—then picking off a large por- 
that we shall always have the “ fat of their Jand” to 
feed ourselves and children, in payment for what we 
can make ? A few Rowdies in Congress may change 
the whole face of affairs in the manufacturing vil- 
lages, and Jay in ruins, ks it were, the whole of their 
machinery by a single vote. 
may be done again—other nations may so manage 
as to ruin our commerce and our manufactures 
But thank God, over the climes and the sea- 
Neither Congress in its 





sons man has no control. 


would have ne surplus, we would be the sufferers, 


early fruit, but—very little of it will hang on the 
tree till ripe. Last year some of the limbs, were 


rirdled by w 1e ps eentengpeners on. jon were 
aa! oe ‘ i. * . o Sy 
cure nusual. If all the came to matu- 


rity, probably the yearly average would be 15 or 





“holding on” to their fruit with their lazy parent. 


light in the shape of manure, and I am much afraid 
some of them, next fall, will find their big taters 
where the Dutchman did his chickens,—come home 


so long. Yours, truly, 


be better to girdle them, than the tree. If it 


What guaranty can the Editor of the Agricul- should prove to be the case that a vigorous flow 
of sap should cause a greater show of fruit than it 





from all the “banks” where due “deposites ” of 


By the way—what 1s the best manure for onions ? 
what for Ruta Bagas? onaclayey loam. Having 
more ink than ideas, [ must now leave off for the 
present, after asking your pardon for troubling you 


tion of them would effect a cure. If, on the other 
hand, there is some cause why the sap ceases to 
flow through the vessels which connect thé stem 
with the parent stock, similar to what takes place 
when fruit is ripe—then; all we can say about is,— 
It has been done—it| we don’t know howto remedy itt We daré say 
some of our readers who have had experience in 
orcharding, can tell the reasons and the remedies, 
and we hope that we shall hear from them upon the 
subject. They will be entitled to the biggest apple 
wisdom or its folly, nor other nations in their lust| that the tree affords, if they will give a sure ciire. 
of conquest, or pride of power can give or with- 
hold the crop which has been committed to the 
earth. There is a higher power who superintends 
the seed time and harvest, and who has the product 
of the earth in his special keeping. _ 
Then let New England never listen to any sug-| large to be above their business. 
gestions to throw away the boon which heaven has 
given. Admit that the soil of the Western Prairies 
is more fertile and the climate more soft than ours, 
and what then? We still have the advantage. Our 
own soil offers a fair remuneration to him who tills 
it aright. Our rivers and streams afford water pow- 
er to an almost unlimited extent, and the ocean with 
its treasures and the means it gives for inter-| turnip of the size he had laid out for. 
course with other nations, give us the advantage Ep. Me. Far. 
over them all. We wish the people of every State ‘ ‘ —2oe— a 
in the Union unbounded prosperity and happiness, A New Meeting of the Legislature. 
but we say to the sons of New England—look to 
your own resources and depend upon your own in- 
You have more of the former than you can 
at present employ. The first requisite of prosper- 
ity, is, enough to eat. Your soil will afford you that 
if you till it as you ought. A very careful and ob-| the agricultural interest. The Governor will un- 
serving Farmer in this county, observed to us the 
other day, that before the weevil commenced its 
depredations, he raised wheat at a cost of only 29 
cents per bushel. Another one in the extreme East, | of notice. 
in Washirgton county, said he could raise it for 50 
cents per bushel. Now we doubt if we could be 
fed any cheaper from Illinois. If times and circum- 
stances should make it advantageous to procure 
Some of your bread trom the far West, do it—but 
never give up your farms and become wholy depen- 
dent upon them. Should some casualty or dispen- 
sation of providence shorten their crop, so that they 


As to the manure for Ruta Bagas and onions, we 
have found the best to be, a compost made of peat 
or swamp muck arid ashes, well hogified over by 
being put into a pigstye, where were sundry sharp 
snouted rooters that were in healthy trim, and not too 


On sandy land, ashes alone are an excellent 
manure, put on pretty liberally. We once knew a 
man who would make Ruta Bagas to order, of any 
required size. He used to make a hole in the ground 
with a crow bar of the size he wanted—fill the hole 
up with ashes—draw over this a little soil and plant 
his seed early, and he seldom failed of having a 


Mr. Homes :— By the Governor’s proclamation, 
we are to understand that another session of the 
Legislature is to be held. The very thovght of 
this strikes me with a shudder—another session of 
the legislature and perhaps nothing done to advance 


doubtedly send to the Legislature, a Message in 
regard to our dieputed territory, but will probably 
as usual pass by agriculture as a subject unworthy 


Now why should we undertake to cover teritory 
which cannot be of advantage to us? Why grasp 
with eo much eagerness to save our teritory, and, 
totally neglect all means necessary in order that 
the same shall be skilfully cultivated? A large 
farm unskillfully manayed, is rather @ corse than a 
blessing to an individual, and is it in any degree 
safe reasoning to form the same conclusion in ref- 


on 





ry, that neglects the agricultural interest ? The 
Governor has heretofore manifested a great de- 
gree of of patriotic zeal in reference to the boun- 
dary question—but in his last annual message he 
did not even mention the term firmer, husbandman, 
cultivator, or mechanic. Let the question be ask- 
ed as one ef your correspondents often says, for 
what purpose do we have a Governor? Is it for the 
benefit of the great body of the people or for a cho- 
sen few ? I would gladly “pour out my roarings like 
the waters,” if | couldconvince our rulers of the 
importance and necessity of “pushing forward” im- 
provements in the science and the practice of ag- 
riculture. Some politicians like the Roman Cath- 
olics of the dark ages, can see nothing in the agri- 
cultural interest but “damnable heresies.” 

Mr. Editor, your correspondent, Mr. J. H Jen- | one 
ne of Peru, thinks that J shall find a rather up hill 
business in convincing our rulers of the importance 
and necessity of pushing forward agriculture—but 
let it be understood that rulers in our country are 
made by the breath of the people—consequently if 
we can convince the people that agriculture is the 
great “sheet anchor” of liberty and the foundation 
of prosperity, we may accomplish our purposes 
in quicker time than some demagogues may imag- 


ine. T. PHELPS. 
Rumford, May, 1842. 


—i 
Agricultural Survey. 


Inpian Cornn.—.4 crop.ona piece of pine plain 


land in Dizfield.—T he piece contained 4 acres, and 


had been sown with oats, and the crop carried off 


4 years—was plamed with corn Jast year and ma- 


nured with 26 loads to the acre of 35 bushels each ; 
being a mixture of winter and summer manure. 
It was hoed twice, and the crop was 125 bushels 


of corn and 7 or eight loads of pumpkins, It was 
supposed to be injured some by the drowth, say one 
quarter, J. H. J. 


Peru, April 1942. Fornished by L B. M. 


Faets, showing the Importance of 


Mathematical calculations to the 
Farmer. 


Mr. Homes :—I have been looking over the Ag- 


ricultural Survey of Berkshire County, Mass. by 
H. Colman, and been considerably interested by his 
statements of the profits of different kinds of crops. 


And perhaps the facts there disclosed may be prof- 
itable to some of the readers of the Farmer; for I 
believe arithmetical calculations are too seldom 
resorted too by them. I have arranged them in the 
tabular form for conveniance. 


\crop of corn.| Oats. | Potatoes. 
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Cheshire, No. 1./22,77 |16,7213,401 5,60 
No. 2.'24,45 |23,55|12,70| 7,30 
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We find here the expense of cultivating 23 acres 
including the manure supposed to be expended by 
the corn, and the interest on the land to be $461,15, 
and the nett profit $381,72, or about 8&2 cents or 
one dollar, the capital employed. The expense of 
cultivating 12 acres of oats is $155,64, and the nett 
profit, after deducting 83 cents forthe loss on one 
acre is $71,60, or about 43 cents profit on a dollar 
of capital ; and still I believe if the farmer consum- 
ed the corn and oats himself, the oats were valued 
considerably too high, being generally estimated at 
about half the price of corn, when J should think 


one third nearer the comparative value. 


The cultivation of 4 acres of Potatoes cost 
$118,47, and the nett profit is estimated at $167,67, 
or about 90 cents on a dollar of the capital expen- 
ded. The average quantity of corn to an acre is 


about 37 bushels ; and the cost of raising about 37 


cents a bushel. The average expense of raising 
potatoes on 4 different acres, in different towns, is 
about 11 1-2 cents, and the expense of raising Ru- 
ta Bagas on 10 different acres, a fraction short of 


4 cents to the bushel. 


As I have seen, some time since, in the Boston 
Cultivator, an editorial article in which Mr. Buck- 
minster gives some of your Committee men of the 
Ken. Co. Agricultural Society a severe lecture for 
underrating the expense of digging an acre of po- 
tatoes. Ihave taken the pains to examine Mr. 
Colman’s report, to see what it costs in Mass. to 
dig an acre of potatoes, and I find the average of 
the above 4 acres a fraction short of 9 dollars an 
acre. The highest estimate is 12 dollars to an 
acre, producing 400 bushels. I have not at hand 
the report of the committee, or rather the statement 
of the producer of the potatoes raised in your coun- 
ty, above alluded to, and cannot say what the. 
amount was; but I think Mr. B. must be as much 
out ot the way as said report is, for he says it is 
worth 5 cents a bushel to dig potatoes, making the 
expense 20 dollars for an acre producing 400 bush- 
els. Now this Mr. Bucknfinster professes to be a 
practical farmer, and ought to know that a—I was 
going to say a smart man—but I will say I can do 
it myself, old and infirm as I am, can dig a load of 
40 bushels in a day and put them ir the cellar, pro- 
vided they were planted the usual distance in the 
hills, and produced at the rate of 400 bushels to the 





erence to a State with an immense extent of terito- 


acre; and all this from day to day for a week in suc- 


anal air 
EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. 




















Orning, Way 28, 1842. 
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fides milking two or three cows, feeding 
d the usual chores on a small farm! 
farmer will keep a record of such cal- 
bm his own experience, he will be able 
when he looks over his fields, to decide 
profitable crop for any field, and I 
ny would be much disappointed at the 
ch a course. A neighbor who was 
h and for me,a few days since, ex- 
Surprise that I intended to cultivate 
din corn, as some of it would do well 
mew the man had made no calcula- 
oceeded to make some. To begin 
‘the fact that Icould raise 3 bushels 
D1 me land I could one of wheat. 
I could get 30 bushels of corn 
‘another, I could not average more 
@at, do the best I could, taking all 
rice of corn and wheat was about 
two to three, or $1 to €1,50. 
nse of an acre of Wheat. 


limbs unite at the top and become one. Any one 
who has a curiosity to examine this, can do so by 
calling at Mr. Dinsmore’s shop. 


A Suaxine ry Toe Arr.—There is another phe- 
nomenon in Foxcroft which may serve as a matter 
of reflection to the scientific. 
falls over the dam forms one entire sheet, being op- 
en only at one end—and when it is at a certain 
height it waves as water does in passing out of the 
bung of a barrel and falling a considerable distance, 
The effect of this is such upon the atmosphere that 
the windows of every house in the village is shaken, 
end at some times, it is said, that its effects have 
been perceptible in the same way a mile from the 
dam. A !og or pole sufficiefit to break this sheet of 
water, laid over the dam, stops this trembling of the 
Will some of our scientific friends 
give us a solution of this matter ?—Piscataquis Far. 
Query.—Was not the air quake in Gardiner a 
year or two ago owing to a similar cause? Should 
it occur again in that place, it would be well to éx- 
periment upon the water that rolls over some of the 
dams in that village.—Ep. M. F. 


The water which 











































































water at once, 





































































Ploughing, if a clov 
Seed 1 1-2 bushel, $1,50, 

Sowing, harr«wing, washing seed, &c., 
Reaping and securing, 


Delivered before the Members of the Piscataquis Ag- 
ricultural Society, at Sangerville Village, Oct. 5. 
1841, by Hon. James Bares, of 
Norridgewock. 
I rejoice that you have deemed me worthy to ad- 
dress you on this first public anniversary of your 
association—and much more shal] I rejoice, if so 
far successful as to meet your approbation. 
When I consented to speak to you, it was a sub- 
ject of no little solicitude what topics should be 
chiefly selected, as best suited to the infant state cf 
your Society—and the comparatively recent settle- 
ment of most of this flourishing territory. Such 
are the general and wide spread sources of educa- 
tion and information in our country, on all subjects 
of interest, that it is difficult at first thought to be- 
lieve, that one man possesses information which is 
not already known to every body else, and we are 
at a loss how we can interest a community so in- 
telligent and well informed as ours. But on sober 
second thought, we become convinced that all men 
do not possess the same means of acquiring knowl- 
edge as some others—or if they do, are not always 
benefited in an equal degree. 
tions embolden us to offer our sentiments and opin- 
ions, when and where, at first, we should have 
thought them unnecessary or uncalled for. In the 
observations I shall make on the present occasion, 
Ishall present the stibjects which shall suggest 
themselves to my mind, just as I should, if ever 
one of my hearers understood them already as well 
as myself—or as I should, if they were all entirely 
In this way, the best informed 
will be reminded of truths which they can never 
hear too often—and those who know less, may pes- 
sibly learn something, or at letst be induced to 
think for themselves, which is sure in the end to 
produce more or less valuable knowledge. 
It is humiliating to reflect, that whilst every sci- 
ence and art has, in our age, been improved by dis- 
coveries, investigations and inventions, so that the 
time in which our lot has been cast surpasses in 
interest all which have gone before it: 4gricu’ture 
has been so slow in its advances towards that de- 
gree of perfection, of which it is capable—and, 
judging from the active research of the present 
time, it is soon destined to acquire. 
uninteresting to inquire into some of the causes 
why agriculturists as a body have been less active 
in keeping pace with the improvements of the age, 
than other men of different occupations. 
be because they have not been endowed with all 
the natural talents with which any other class of the 
Nor can it be because they 
e same natural passions and propensities 
Nor because their occupation, when 
considered in its true light, is less favorable to the 
developement of these, than that of any other class. 
A want of opportunity, and that inclination which 
opportunity has a direct tendency to engender, fos- 
terand keep alive and in vigorous operation, is 
doubtless the cause why so many tuousand culti- 
vators of the soil, have been contented to follow the 
jog-trot modes of their fathers, scarce a whit more 
wise than the farmer of halfacentury ago. Whilst 
the philosopher and man of science has his college, 
partly or wholly supported by public munificence, 
surrounded by the best instructors, with all the 
books and instruments necessary to acquaint him- 
self with what is already known, not only, but to 
carry him forward to new investigations—surround- 
ed by animated and animating associations—cheer- 
ed on by love of fame, and every opportunity which 
heart could wish. Whilst the statesman, lawyer, 
Physician and divine, have laid before them all the 
tages, and as the prize in the 
and immortal honors, with leisure 
and the pecuniary aids of friends, frequently asso- 
ciated in large numbers, so that each shall receive 
the aid of the whole:—whilst the sculptor, the 
painter and the musiciap have an opportunity of 
studying the master-pieces which the adepts of the 
fine arts have left to astonish and instruct their suc- 
cessors :—and whilst the artizan and machinist have 
opportunities of examining every model which the 
wealth of a nation can procure—having their in- 
nius stimulated by every motive to ex- 
ertion which can influence the human heart. The 
d to occupy himself, with little so- 
ciety, except his own family, to produce subsistence 
for himself and those dependent on his exertions. 
Toa greater or less extent he may have had the 
advantages of our excellent common school educa- 
tion—he may there, or in some higher institution of 
learning, have acquired some. knowledge of the 
wers which he is to call to his aidin prosecuting 
occupation. He has a vague notion of the pow- 
ers of the wedge, the lever, the screw, the axle and 
pulley. His practical knowledge of their applica- 
tion has been confined to some of the most simple 
rations—and he is not 
aware of the secret by which one man, with a given 
amount of force, strength, or help, will produce 
double the effects of his neighbor, who possesses as 
much natural talent as himself. In the operations 
of men, we may see every variety of improved fa- 
for producing a given result, from the man 
world by hand, to the 


Allow the stnw to pay fo thrashing. 
of an acre of corn. 

Seed, one pec 

Harrowing and planting, 

ure charged to corn and 


Hoeing three 





Crop 10 bushels at $1,50, 


Allow the fodder to pay for harvesting. 
Thirty bushels of corn on the above at $1 a bushel 





These considera- 


Profit on an acre of wheat, 





Difference in favor of corn, 
The difference with us this year in the price of 
corn and wheat is more than I have stated above, 
but my objeet was to show a general result. It will 
be perceived I charged nothing in either case for 
interest on the value of the land. This the reader 
may call $1,50 if he pleases. And it may be re- 
membered, I generally have some half a dozen 
loads of pumpkins, besides the corn and fodder. 
Perhaps some may think I have allowed too little 
for manure, but I believe the sum I have charged 
will cover all the expense of the manure I used on 
an acre ofcorn this year to produce 30 bushels, 
which is fairly chargeable to the corn crop, and 
have the land in better order after a crop of grain 
and grass than when broken up for corn. 
Now the reader may remember, I do not mike 
these calculations thinking they will hit his case ; 
but only to show how much, men of the most cor- 
rect judgment may err by not figuring. It would 
be the height of folly in the most of farmers to ex- 
pect such a comparative result as I have stated; 
and the great subject with every one ought to be, 
to figure according to the facts in his own case. 
And suppose brother farmers, you should some- 
times get your boys to figuring over these things, 
some of the long, stormy winter evenings, when 
they cannot attend to the more important business 
of sliding down hill on the snow. It “might tend to 
fix in their minds, habits of thought and calculation, 
which might be of immense benefit to them in after 
life. I was fond of reading wheh young, and fig- 
uring too, but in one thing I missed it, and that was 
in not applying figures so often as I ought, to the 
business of life. 
And you, my young friends, why won’t you 
think of these things? It may save you tears of 
bitter regret in after life, as it might have me. 


ignorant of them. 


It may not be 


acquisitions of 


Peru, May, 1842. distance, wea] 


—~<»— 
Strainer Pail, 


Mr. Eprror:—Our women round ‘these mills’ 
have obtained a new article to strain milk. 
years ago the Pedlars brought round a tin strainer 
in the shape of a colandar, with a brass wire cloth 
strainer, but the cloth was so small in those that it 
took along time to strain any quantity of milk, and 
they were not much used. Then 
quart strainer pail, which was us- 
were a tolerable article with a 
lear. They were much easier 
n cloth strainer, which every 
good woman knows is a hard way as can conveni- 
ently be thought of to strain milk. 

At the suggestion of our folks here, we sent down 
to the city by our one handed pedlar, and had two 
pails made on an improved plan. They hold twelve 
quarts, larger at the top than the bottom, so that you 
can turn milk from a common pail without spilling, 
the brass wire cloth much larger than those that 
have been heretofore manufactured, so that they 
strain as fast as desirable. The cloth is on the 
upper edge of the pail with a piece of tin covering 
perhaps of one eight part of the size of the pail, di- 
rectly over the strainer so that in straining the milk 
wil] not run over the pail, with a piece of tin on the 
out side of the pail and strainer in the shape or near 
the shape of the fore part of a cap, for the milk to 
pass into the pan or some other vessel. 

I suppose there is no “patent right invention’ 
about it,so if your folks up in Kennebec want a bet- 


it took so long 
farmer is obli 





mischosen 0 


who undertakes to lift the 
one who would use the lever of Archimedes, by 
which he declared he could move the world, if he 
could find a fulerum on which to rest it. Much of 
this difference I have attributed to want of opportu- 
y I have not said it was a 
one which has hitherto been suffered to exist. I 
of the causes why it has been 
shall certainly endeavor to show that 
rto impeded the pro- 
provement, are fast passing 
in a little time will no more exist in 
other honest 
bate to be enjoyed every where, for 
the farmer to acquire the most favorable knowl- 
carrying forward Iris improvements, as well 
other class. If he will lay aside any 
have the advantage of _ those 
ultare from 


may hint at some 


all causes which have hi 


this, than in calling whatever. 


blications of oth- 
nication with his fellow-citi- 


steam engine or a spinning-jenny should noglect 
to study the subject before he builds. The man 
who confines himself to his own farm and his own 
oe ewe experience, without availing himself of the 


nowledge of others, is just as absurd as the Math- 


ematician, Astronomer, Composer, Mechanist, 
Statesman, Lawyer, Physician, or Divine would be, 
to attempt to study out their several professions or 
occupations without any such help. Another oppor- 
tunity is offered by associated effort, by making 
the improvements of a community the common 
stock of each individual. I rejoice with you, gentle- 
mer, that you have become sensible of the aid 
which may be derived from this source—and that 
in this new county you have so promptly acted on a 
subject which is capable of proving of such vital 
interest to every member of yourcommunity. Pis- 
cataquis is, and forever must be, emphatically an 
Agricultural district, and for your sakes I rejoice 
that is so. For! consider that portion of the globe 
peculiarly blest, whose produce is the found: 

of all wealth and human comfort. With'the trifling 
contributions of sustenance drawn from the waters 
of the ocean, rivers and mines, and lakes excepted. 


ition 


Agriculture Jays the foundation for the supply of 
the wants of man. Manufacture may change the 


the form—Commerce may carry from place to place 
and barter—they may improve, or they may injure 
the product—but they originate nothing—money is 


not wealth—it is only its representative, and all 
that was ever coined would not satisfy hunger or 


thirst on the deserts of Zaharra. We only value it, 


because we can exchange it for the products of la- 
bor, or aid in procuring them—and it is only the 
product of labor which constitutes wealth—and I 
am sorry tosay even this is not always the result 
of human activity. Millions of bushels of bread 
stuffs, which have been produced by the sweat of 
the face, from a beautiful earth, is annually conver- 
ted into deadly poison—to the destruction of thou- 
sands of our citizens—whilst our own and every 
other country, contain human beings famishing for 
bread. Pardon the digression, if I congratulate you 


on the circumstance, that this di:ect conversion of a 


most necessary product of labor into poison, has not 
yet taken place in your county—not only, but that 
your citizens are taking a course to prevent the in- 
direct conversion of labor into a substance, which 
has destroyed more men, soul and body, and pro- 
duced more distress, since its discovery, than war, 


pestilence and famine. 


It requires the possession of a very quiet, accom- 
modating temper, or christian grace, to enable a 
man to sit calinly and be reminded of his faults— 
still I dare beg the privilege to deal thus plainly. 
Those who are not sensible of some defect, will 
never apply for a remedy, nor make use of it, when 
procured, There are in the world a self-satisfied, 
all-sufficient race, who know enough already, and 
cannot recollect the time when they did not. Such 
men will never know any thing, as they ought to 
know it. I would as soon undertake to bale out the 
ocean with a clam-shell, as to attempt the improve- 
ment ofsuch men. But there are a goodly number of 
a far different mould, who believe their attainments 
are imperfect—and who honestly wish to be bene- 
fitted, even at the expense of being told, in a kind 
manner, of their faults. To such I shall address 
miny close remarks, confident they will hear me 
patiently. 

From my own faults I have taken the copy for 
most shades of the picture. 

The first fault I shall mention, which stands in 
the way of improvement, is a want of estimating at 
its true value the occupation in which we are en- 
gaged. How can a man feel a lively interest in 
improving himself in an occupation which he either 
dislikes, or which he considers servile and degra- 
ding? I doubt not avery great proportion of those 
whom I address, took up farm labor, when they 
came of age, in some sort, as matter of necessity— 
as the only available occupation, which seemed to of- 
er itself—instead of its being an affair of free choice 
on which they entered with delight. There has ex- 
isted for many years, (I do not know how many,) 
a most grossly perverted public sentiment on this 
subject. Both fathers ant sons, instead of consid- 
éring the cultivation of the soil as the occupation 
standing at the head of all others, in point of res- 
pectability and independence, have sighed after 
something else, as the children of Israel did after 
the fles-pots of Egypt. Iam not about to make 
invidious distinctions concerning any profession or 
occupation. I may, however, be permitted to 
strip some of their tinsel, that you may not be led 
away by false appearancesto your own hurt, and 
the marring of your own peace. I say, then, too 
many fathers and sons have thought there was 
something more honorable in measuring lamp-oil 
and molasses and dealing out rum and gingerbread, 
than in cultivating the soil. Or, perhaps the gild- 
ing a pill or compounding a portion and the privi- 
lege to transport asmall pair of saddle-bags, and 
heararecital of all the ills, real or imaginary, 
which flesh is heir to, had peculiar attractions. 
Or may be the quips and quirks of the law, and the 
knack to make the “ worse cause appear the better 
reason,” stood foremost in the list of excellence. 
Any thing and every thing, but downright knavery, 
was often deemed more reputable than honest labor, 
as a mechanic or farmer. How is it possible that 
men with such views could have any respect for an 
occupation which they had taken up, as it were, on 
compulsion. And how was it possible they should 
have a just estimate of themselves, when they had 
become accustomed to consider others as occupy- 
ing stations so much more eligible than their own ? 
What could induce such men to go forward, to per- 
fect themselves in the pursuit of an occupation 
which always set on them as an uneasy garment, 
which was to be thrown off the moment yf thing 
should turn up to offer a support, even if the new 
position were to be sustained by quackery and de- 
ception. I would to Heaven such instances were 
so rare, as to exhibit only exceptions to a general 
rule—but such is not the fact—of this every one 
may satisfy himself by examining the subject—by 
looking back on the history of his acquaintance. 
What man on earth has so little cause to be jeal- 
ous of his neighbor, or those of other modes of life 
as thefarmer ? Look at the gathering of your- 
selves together this day, and think of the unity of 
feeling and concord of action whice has prevailed, 
Here a spirit of universal good will reigns over the 
whole. No discordant or hostile feeling can find a 
place. Among farmers there should never be strife 
nor contention, unless it be that noble contention 
or rather emulation of who best can work, or best 
e. In other professions and occupations how 
n do we see competition—and selfishness cau- 
sing jealousies and heart-burnings, disturbing the 
harmony of individuals and the owe of neighbor- 
hoods. Notsoin husbandry. Here the prosperity 
and improvement of every one has a tendency to 
improve the interesgand welfare of every other. 

An occasion like the present, to well disposed 
minds, is a kind of religious festival of the highest 
character. None is better suited to inspire love to 
man and love to God. It is Hé, who causes the 
grass to grow for cattle, and herb for the service of 
man. hen we reflect that our correspondence 
with him is, if possible, more direct than that of any 
other class of men— how should it cure as of every 
selfish feeling toward others. Remember, He it is, 
who clothes our fields with flowers ard ¥.-th splen- 
dors. His benevolent action oa every ed he 

in the teeming earth, swelling o0 a 
Sick fruit, in the vapor, the dew, the air, the heat, 
the light in all their mysterious influences, Let 
suc’, reflections as these, cure us of every wish to 











the maker of a watch or a 


change our occupation for one where many of these 
Mendage are either remote or secondary. If we 





that Providence which placed us where we 


though we at some time have considered our 
ition one of necessity, rather than choice. 


The next fault I notice, is the disposition 
to acquire and occupy more land than we have the 
means of cultivating profitably. I am aware that 
in clearing the forest and cropping virgin-soil, mach 
Jatitude may be taken. But soon the scene must 
change, and the fire-brand and hand-spike must 
give place to the crow-bar and plough. However 
hard it may have been to clear away these dense 
forests, and grow your bread, “now comes the tug 
of war.” Few men from old settled places are 
aware of the labor with which stumps and stones 
are removed, and cradle-hills leveled, to procure 
hoed crops for the first time,—nor do most of us 
know how much labor we have thrown away, by 
attempting to do more than we could do well. We 
either forget, or do not consider that one acre thor- 
oughly managed, affords more profit than two acres 
poorly done. : 
we are tempted to grapple with the whole, instead 


reflect as we ought on our position, thankfulness | tage :—Suppose a scarcity of hay and provendet | to bring poverty, distress and discourage: 
will chase away envy, and we shall feel grateful to | shou!d come, let me ask with which stock would | ghe greater part of our own industrious 


you soonest loos stern winter in the face—twenty 
sleek, well fed bullocks worth 20 dollars each, or 
thirty rants worth $10? Besides these benefits, 
your calves and young stock—colts, and lambs 
would be a year’s growth abead of the present lean 
race. We do net make such selections of animals 
of the native breeds, nor encourage as we onght to, 
the introduction of valuable stock from abroad. 
How often is the farmer tempted to sell his best 
stock before it has got its growth, We send ovr 
one, two and three years olds to Massachusetts, or 
to the butcher whilst we have on hand animals all 
the way from s: ven to fourieen. A breecer and 
grazier should never, if he can possibly avoid it, 
sell his best animals till they are full grown—for 
ia their animal growth is most of his profit, Tt is 
strange thet we do not see end feel thir, when we 
see how our Massachusetts friends manage in buy- 
ing our young stock and selling theirs which has 
arrived at maturity. Go to Brighton and you shall 


We see so much that needs doing, | see the same man come with well fajtened beeves, 


who wishes to buy your store stock, If we sell 


of selecting such parts as we have the ability to do| our young stock or lambs or colts, it should be on- 


thoroughly. Instead of clearing our ground of ob- 


ly the poorest. Onthe other hand, we keep too 


structions to the plough, we go round them year] many old sheep, cattle, and horses. «In conversa- 


after year. 


ogee many stumps in ploughed land which could 


I observed to day in coming to your|tion with one of the richest farmers on the Kenne- 


bee, who had fifty head of horned cat'l:, and a 


e removed in a few minutes each, by the following | large flock of sheep, and some horses—he told me 
simple method. Take a dry elmn twenty five feet |“ he had not, nor would not have any aniunal over 


long, eight inches diameter at the butt end—confine | six years old. ” 
this end to the stump by a very strong chain—hitch 


four oxen to the other end and wind it up. In this 
way we hoe and mow over a large surface to ob- 


tain half or less than half, what we might obtain, | creasing in value. 
if we would spendthe labor and manure on one 


"Thie wotld not be a good cule for 
aduiry. But fora grazier,i' would admit of few 
exceptions. Old animals require more food than 
young ones, and are deteriorating instead of in- 
Ancther advantage in keeping 
young, vigorous, weli fed stock, is that the manare 


acre, which we usually spread over twice that/is much more valuable, and is worthy to be taken 


amount. 


What man in his senses would willingly 


into the account. Ofall the scourges which we 


mow over three or four acres to obtain two tons of | suffer to eat out our substance, old horses are the 


weedy hay among stumps and stones, when he 


most chostly consumers, It would be an in'errst 


might have that amount of good hay from one acre | ing investigation how many thoossnd dollars Maine 


which has been thoroughly managed. I have no 
about raising corn 
here has not been 


more than two or three years in twenty, in which 
Undoubt- 


doubt much of the hue and c 
has arisen from this cause. 


some farmers have not grown good corn. 


would be the richer, tor knocking in the head every 
old horse, which will aot pay for its shoeing, if snf- 
fered to shiver through another cold winter, If we 


'ess animal, and give its contemplated food or the 


edly there is great difference in soil and location— | value of it, to a Durham bull, or six fu'l blooded 


but, after all, [ cannot doubt that, concentrating our 


Merinos, or a pair of young Berkshires, and com- 


labor, and manure, would make an astonishing | pare the account atthe era of two or three years, 


change in this business, 


and then the pond is out. 
go there. 
suflicient to sustain them prope:ly.—Every body 


understands, if he plants an orchard ona shoal soil 
with a hard, cold subsoil, it will not grow—but few 


seemaware how much depends on this circum- 
The past summer 


stance in growing other crops. 


We, too, often cultivate 
and manure so as to spindle and tassel our corn, 
The result is, a small lot 
of pig-corn, and a fit of Ohio fever, almost as severe | ture lands. 
as those suffer by the ague and fever, who actually 
Now in nine cases in ten, the fault is ; 
not in the corn nor soil, nor season, nor climate— | bushes in them ? 
but in the stingy, slovenly husbandry, of the owner. 
Very few have yet cultivated deep enough to give | ed. 
the roots of corn and deep rooted grasses mould 


how do you think it would stand ? See to it—a 
word to the wise is sufficient. fu close examina- 
tion with this salject is the treatment of our pas- 
Per!.aps in this country very little is 
yet tLought on this subject, as your pastures are 
mostly of a few yearsuse. Have they old logs and 
If so, you havea loud call from 
them every year while they continue so incomber- 
Have they thousands of cradle knolls cover- 
ed with moss? Examine them, and may be you 
will find myriads of white clover plants, too small 
,|(o Come into use. A bushel of ground plaster te 
y}an acre of such land. will bring the clover above 
the moss and afford abundance of feed. 

A great fault in my section, and possibly in 


, 


has been one of extreme drought—I would as‘ | yours, is, turning all our stock on our whole range 
where your grasses and other crops suffered first | of pasture instead of having it in smaller divisions. 


and most? Doubtless on those fields where the 


>} What follows? When the grass is abundant, the 


earth had been stirred and manured, if manured at/cattie, sheep and horses range over the whole, cu!'- 


all, only a few inches on the surface, 


it, and rendered it unfit for use. Such lands have 


no thick covering of green, to ward off the evapor-| been Icft to go to seed. 
ating influences of a scorching atmosphere, and all 


is prostrated. 


I have within a month past taken more thana ton 
of aftergrowth to the acre, from ground deeply tilled 
and highly manured, and this is the third year it 
has been in grass. The grass is now six inches 
high, as green as in June, and as thick as it can} clean and even. 


stand. t 
face ever dry an inch deep. 
urally very dry land, having a preponderance of 
very fine sand. 


What little | ing and trampling over the sweetest spots, so that 
food they had, was where the sun and winds dried 


by the middie of July or firstof August, they have 
little left but the rank, or wild grass, which has 
If,instead of this, we par- 
tittoned in small lots, so as to give a fresh one eve- 
ry week which had not been fed or trampled on for 
several days, they would be very differently situa- 
ied—and by having the herd in a stall space, they 
would eat all close. But your pastares will soon 
need renewing—for only sheep can keep a pasture 
The droppings of cattle and hor- 


I saw no curling of leaves, nor was the sur-| ses are too coarse and uneven, and their selections 
A part of this, is nat-| of grazs too partial to keep a pasture sweet and 


+ 


free trom wild grass, If your land is all arab'e. 


Still the rich and deep soil afford-| you can make such changes of cultivation as to 


ed the roots an opportunity to find food and water—| keep all parts lively—but in many cases pastures 
and a constant heavy verdure, kept off the heat from | are too rough to be ploughed for hoed crops. If, 


the earth. 


Deep ploughing is not applicable to all soils—| simple remedy at hand. 


nor should much cold earth be brought up at one 
time, but at every successive operation a little more 


should be exposed, till we have a deep, rich mould 
Ma- 


which will almost be proof against casualties. 


however, they can be plouvhed at all, you have a 


for the purpose, but plough what you can conve- 
niently each year, and sow in August or Septem 
her winter rye and herds grass and red top—and in 
March clover—permitting the cattle to feed on it 


ny men have a prejudice against some one or more | al] the while. 


kinds of crops, as either exhausting the soil in an 
undue degree, or as unprofitable when grown. Now 
I scarcely knowa root or grain usually cultivated 
which is not appropriate for some time or place; 
and, judging from the discordant opinions on this 
subject, | must conclude that much of the outery 
against certain crops is owing to mismanagement 
rather than to any inherent fault of the crops itself. 
Grain crops which perfect their seed before they 
are cut—as drawing a very large proportion of their 
support from the soil, will be likely to exhaust it 
more than Potatoes, Peas, Buckwheat and Turnips, 
which receive much more of their support from the 
atmosphere in proportion. Some grains get a bad 
name from the miserable chance we give them. I 
shall instance oats and barley. Do we prepare our 
land for these, as for wheat? Or do we not rather put 
them on our poorest and often wettest soil? We 
hear great complaint of oats, not only as an ex- 
hausting crop, but as being improper to sow down 
to grass with, This may be true to a’ limited ex- 
tent, but lapprehend that on a rich tilth, as well 
prepared, as is usual for a wheat crop, both objec- 
tions would fall to the ground—and that both oats 
and barley on favorable soil, with the same care 
will be as profitable crops as wheat. Put either on 
land which cannot produce more than ten bushels 
of grain, and it must be a pretty favorable season, 
or you will get few grass roots to live over winter. 


Give every variety a fair chance for a course of 


years, and by accurate observation, and keeping 
debt and credit with our crops, we shall form a 
much more accurate comparison than from the mere 
say so ofany man who has never made a well con- 
ducted experiment in his life. 

A similar prejudice exists in regard to animale. 
Many men have more respect to the color of a 
bullock or hog than to any, or all other qualities. 
With them a white ox can never draw a plough, 
nor a white cow fill a pail with rich milk—nor can 
a black hog be fit to eat. Now until men will test 
these animals by some other circumstance, little 
improvement can take place in their stocks, Men 
must learn to judge of every beast by its form, 
meilowness of handling, docility, quietness, ease of 
feeding and propensity to take on fat, to nurse its 
young, and fill the dairy with butter and cheese, 
or the cellar with meat, or the factory with wool. 

Since [ am on the subject of animals, I may as 
wel! say what I consider a fault in keeping too ma- 
ny for our means. Many which are nearly worth- 
less—selling the best—selling too young —keeping 
too old—and mismanagement of our pasture 
lands, &c. We keep too much stock of every 
kind for our means, and it tendeth to diminish our 
income in many wavs. Let us examine some of 
the many advantages which would result from 
keeping two-thirds the number we now keep, an® 
give them all the feed we now bestow. First, 
there is less risk in a well fed than poor animal— 
less number to risk—less room required—less taxes 
to pay—less trouble—more strength—for one yoke 
having the food we usually give to three oxen, will 
work every day the year round. The same re- 
mark is applicable to the dairy—more butter and 
cheese can be made from four cows of equal qual- 
ity, except the difference made by feed, than from 
six among which is divided the keep of the four. 
The reason is obvious, except i@ the full feed of 
June and the aftergrowth of our mowing lands, we 
usually give our cows just enough to keep them in 
decently good order, and the amount of milk is 
moderate, or even none is afforded for some three 
months in winter. Nowgive to four of six cows, 
through that part of the year, which has not a full 

supply of fresh feed—roots. or meal to the value of 
the keeping of two more, and t have not only 
an abundanee of nourishment for living—but a sur- 
plus to go to milk or fat. These observations ap- 
ply to every animal from the horse to the sucking 
pig. Your animals,ifof proper age, will always 
be saleable, and if a-cidents happen, may often be 
slaughtered with litle or no }oas. Another advan- 


would dispose of, or even destroy some old worth- 


You need not fence off 


(Remainder next week.) 








An intelligent class can searee ever be, as a class, vi- 


cious, never, as a class, indolent. * * * The new 


things; the astonishing secrets of the physical 
properties and mechanical powers disclosed to the 
well informed mind present attractions, which un- 
less the character is deeply sunk, are sufficient ty 
counterbalance the taste for frivolous or corrupt 
pleasurcs.—Everett. 


The Tariff vs. Christianity. 

Mr. Eprror:—lIt has been said, and that by 
some of the eloquent writers of the day, that free 
trade between nation is but carrying out the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and that duties on imported 
goods, is a violation of the laws of love and benev- 
olence, which are the fundamental laws of our holy 
religion. * 

There is not to the conscientious mind so 
strong a motive for action as the idea that it is re- 
quired by God, and the principles of revealed reli- 
gion, and if the idea should once become prevalent, 
that a tariff is contrary to the principles of the 
Christian Religion, we might at once despair of the 
perpetuity of the most distinguishing feature of our 
government, which is the elevation of the laboring 
part of the population. 

The independence of our government was achie- 
ved, and its principles founded and established by 
men who obtained their livelihood by honest toil. 
They knew what it was to gain their bread by the 
“sweat of their brow,” and the policy of it while in 
their hands was the elevation of the laborer, the on- 
ly true producer of wealth, above the pitiful situa- 
tion of those of other nations. But alas, since the 
‘fathers fell asleep’ the reins of our government have 
fallen into the hands of far different individuals, 
and this noble feature of it is gradually passing 
away. This‘intriguing aristocracy’ into whose hands 
has fallen the management of our government, as if 
afraid, that their own aggrandizement and the de- 
gradation of the laborer by whose hands alone they 
are fed,” will not progress fast enough by their own 
overbearance, are anxious to, and it appears have 
legislated for the furtherance of their object, which 
if suffered to be carried out, will, degrade the labor- 
er of our own happy republic to a level with the 
peasantry of European nations, and these measures 
are advocated on Christian principles. The glori- 
ous principles of our holy religion demands that the 
most noble and distinguishing feature of our gov- 
ernment should be destroyed ; Do they ? Does the 
law of love, benevolence, or any other love of Chris- 
tianity demand that for a little a very little good 
which may result to people of other nations, we are 


* The famous Gerrit Smith, is among those who 
have advanced this idea, and it may appear pres- 
umption for me to attempt to combat an argument 
from:-this * Hercules of the pen.” But when our 
great men—men in whom we have put confidence, 
and to whom we have trusted the helm of our gov- 
ernment, are running us on to rocks and quick sands, 
for our country’s, for Heaven’s sake let the people 





world of ideas ; the new views of the relations of 
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If these are the dictates of Christianity, [ not 
to be governed by them. But they an 
laws of benevolence and love to m 
rather teach us to persevere and carry ¢ 
riously begun experiment of our gove 
show the world, that a nation can exist. 
per where learning Jabor and equality 
hand. If good enough could result to 
overbalance the evil we should bring upe 
by adopting thg free trade principles, 
be a chance for the argument that Chris 
mands it, but this is not the case, it wou 
down our laborer, to a level with the peag 


: . 
» glo- 
at, and 
pros- 
nd in 
find to 
‘selves 
might 
ty de- 
y bring 
of Eu- 


ropean nations without elevating eithemigad this 
done, after all our boasting of equality am eleva- 
tion of industry, would render our republi Haugh- 
ing stock for the world. Unt DLI. 


APPARATUS FOR FIREMBMy 

In our own times the art of defemein 
hands and face, and indeed the wh 
from the action of heated iron and j e fire, 
has been applied to the nobler purp 
ving human life, and rescuing prog 
the flames. The revival and the 
ment of this art we owe tothe beg 
and the i: genuity of the Chevalier 
Milan, who has travelled through alii 
to present this valuable gilt to hignppecies. 
Sir H. Davy had long ago s 
safety lamp for illuminating mines ¢ 
inflammable air might be constructe 
gauze alone, which prevented the flag 
in, however large or intense, fremesetting 
fire to the inflammable air without. This 
valuable property, which has bgen long in 
practical use, he ascribed to the conducting 
and radiating power of the wire gauze, which 
carried off the heat of the flame, and depri- 
ved it of its power. The Chevalier Aldini 
conceived the idea of applying the same ma- 
terial in combination with olher badly con- 
ducting substances, as a profction against 
fire. The incombustible pieces of dress 
which he uses for the body, rms, and legs 
are formed out of strong cloth, which has 
been steeped in a solution of alum, while 
those for the head hands and feet, are made 
of cloh of asbestos or amianthus. The 
headdress is a large cap, which envelops the 
whole head down tothe neck, having sutta- 
ble perforations for the eyes, nose and mouth. 
The stocking and cap are single, but the 
gloves are made of double amianthus cloth,to 
enaile the firemen to take into his hand bur- 
ning or red-hot bodies. The piece of anci- 
ent asbestos cloth preserved in the Vatican 
was firmed, we bel eve, my mixing the asbes- 
tos with o her fibrous substances; but M. Al- 
dini has executed a piece of neerly the same 
size, nine feet five inches long, and five feet 
three inches wide, which is nuch stronger 
than the ancient piece, and possesses superi- 
or qualities, in consequence of having been 
woven without the introduction, of any for- 
eign substances. In this manufacture the 
fibres are prevented from breaking by the ac- 
tion of steam, the cloth is made loose tn its 
fabric, and the threads are about the fillieth 
of an inch in diameter. 

The metallic dress which is superadded to 
these means of de‘ence consists of five princi- 
pal pieces, viz. a casque, or cap, wth a mask 
large enough to leave a proper space between 
it and the cap; a cuirass with its brassets; a 
piece of armour for the trunk and thighs; a 
pair of boots of double wire-gauze; and an 
oval shield 5 feet long by 2 1-2 wide, made 
by stretching the wire-gauze over a slender 
frame of iron. All these pieces are made of 
iron wire-gauze, baving the interval between 
its threads the twenty-fifth part of an inch. 

In order to qrove the efficacy of this appar- 
atus, and inspire the firemen with confidence 
in protection, he showed them that a finger 
first enveloped in asbestos, and then in a dou- 
ble case of wire-gauze, might be held a long 
time in the fame of a spirit-lamp or candle 
before the heat became inconvenient. A 
fireman having his hand within a double as- 
bes'os glove, and its palm protected by a 
piece of asbestos cloth, seized with impunity 
a large piece of red hot iron, carried it delib- 
erately to the distance of 150 feet, inflamed 
straw with it, and brought it back again to 
the furnace. On other occasions, the fire- 
men handled blazing wood and burning sub- 
stances, and walked during five minutes up- 
on iron grating placed over flaming fagots. 


In order to show how the head, eyes, and 
lungs are protected, the firemen put on the 
asbestos and wire-gauze cap, and the cui- 
rass, and held the shield before his breast, 
A fire of shavings was then lighted, and kept 
burning ina large raised chating-dish, and 
the firemen plunged his head into the middle 
of the flames with his face to the fuel, and in 
that position went. several times round the 
chafingdish for a period longer than a minute. 
In a subsequent trial at Paris, a fireman pla- 
ced his heal in the middle of a large brasier 
filled with flaming hay and wood, and resis- 
ted the action of the fire five or six minutes, 
and even ten minutes. * 


In the experiments which 
Paris in presence of a commit 
emy of Sciences, two para 
and brushwood, supported by iron wires, 
were formed at the distance of three feet from 
each other, and extended thirty feet in length. 
Whea this combustible mass was set on fire, 
it was necessary to stand at the distance of 
eight or ten yards to avoid the heat, The 
flames from both rows seemed to fill up the 
whole space between them. and rose to the 
height of nine or ten feet. At this moment 
six firemen, clothed in the incombustible 
dresses, and marching at a slow pace behind 
each other, repeatedly passed through the 
whole length between the two raws of flame, 
which were constantly fed with additional 
combustibles, One of the firemen carried on 
his back a child eight years old in a wicker 
covered with metallic gauze, and the child 
had no other dress than a cap made of asbes- 
tos cloth. 


In February, 1829, a still more striking 
experiment was made in the yard of the bar- 
racks of St Gervals. ‘Two towers were e- 
rected two stories high and were surrounded 
with heaps of inflamed materials, 
of fagots and nine The firemen braved 
the danger with impunity. In o ion to 
the advice of M. ‘Aldini one ate euh 
the basket and child, rushed into a narrow 
place, where the flames were raging eight 
yardshigh. The violence of the fire was 
so great that he could not be seen, while a 
thick smoke spread around throwing outa 
heat which was unsupportable by the a- 
tors. The firemen remained so long in 

ble that serfous doubts were : 
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his safety. He at length, however, issued 
from the fiery gulf uninjured, and proud of 
having succeeded in braving so great a dan- 
L 
It isaremarkable result of these experi- 
ments, that the firemen are able to breathe 
without difficulty in the middle of the flames. 
This effect is owing, not only to the heat be- 
ing intercepted by the wire-gauze as it passes 
to the lungs, in consequence of which its tem- 
perature becomes sujpporiable, but also to 
the singular power which the body possesses 
of resisting great heats, and of breathing air 
of high temperatures 

A series of curious experiments were made 
on this object by M. Tillet, ia France, and 
by Dr Fordyce and Sir Charles Blagden, in 
England. Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, 
and Sir Charles Blagden entered a room in 
which the air had a temperature of 193° 
Fahr., and remained ten minutes; but as the 
thermometer sank very rapidly, they resolved 
to enter the room singly. Dr Solander weut 
in alone, and found the heat 210°, and Sir 
Joseph entered when the heat was 211 deg, 
Though exposed to such an elevated temper- 
ature, thew bodies preserved their natural 
degree of heat. Whenever they breathed 
upon a thermometer it sank several degrees; 
particularly if strongly 
made, gave a pleasant impression of coolness 
to their nostrils, and their cold breath cooled 
their fingers whenever it reach them. On 
touching his side, Sir Charles Blagden found 
it cool like a corpse, and yet the heat of his 
body under his tongue was 98 deg. Hence 
they concluded that the human body posses- 
ses the power of destroying a certain degree 
of heat when communicated with a certain 
degree of quickness. This power, however, 
varies greatly indifferent media, The same 
person who experienced no inconvenience 
from air heated to 211 deg. could just bear 
rectified spirits of wine at 130 deg., cooling 
vil at 129 deg., cooling water at 123 deg., and 
cooling quicksilver at 117deg. A familiar 
instance of this occurred in the heated room. 
All the pieces of metal there, even their 
watch-chains, felt so hot, that they could 
scarcely bear to touch them for a moment, 
while the air fiom which the metal had deri- 
ved all its heat was only unpleasant. M. 
Du Hamel and Tillet observed at Rochefou- 
cault in France, that the girls who were ac- 
customed to attend ovens in bakchouses were 
capable of enduring fur ten minutes a tem- 
perature of 270 deg. 


The same gentleman who performed the 
experiments above described ventured to ex- 
pose themselves to still higher temperatures. 
Sir C. Blagden wert into a room heated 
| deg or 2 ¢eg. above 260 deg. and remained 
eight minutes in this situation, frequently 
walking about to all the different parts of the 
room, but standing still most of the time in 
the coolest spot, where the heat was above 
240 deg. The air, though very hot, gave no 
pain, and Sir Charles and all the other gen- 
tleman were of opinion that they could sup- 
porta much greater heat. During seven 
minutes, Sir C, Blagden’s breathing contin- 
ued perfectly good, but after that time he 
felt an oppression on his lungs, with a sense 
of anxiety, which induced him to leave the 
room. His pulse was then 144, double its 
ordinary quickness. In order to prove there 
was no mistake in the degree of heat indicated 
by the thermometer, and thatthe air which 
they breathed was capable of producing all 
the well known effects of such a heat on in- 
animate matter, they placed some eggs and 
a beef-steak upon atin frame near the the- 
rmometer, but moe distant from the wall of 
the room. In the space of twenty minutes 
the eggs were roasted quite hard, and in for- 
ty-seven minutes the steak was not only dres- 
sed, but almost dry. Another beef-steak, 
similarly placed, was rather over done in thir- 
ty-three minutes. In the evening, when the 
heat was still more elevated, athird beel- 
steak was lain in the same place, and as they 
had noticed that the effect of the hot air was 
greatly increased by putting it in motion, 
they blew upon the steak with a pair of bel- 
lows, and thus hastened the dressing of it to 
such degree, that the greatest portion of it 
was found to be pretty well doe in thirteen 
minutes, 


Our distinguished countrymen Mr Chan- 
try has very recently exposed himself toa 
temperature still higher than any which we 
have mentioned. The furnace which he em- 
ploys for drying his moulds is about 14 feet 
long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet broad. When 
itis raised toits highest temperature, with 
the doors closed, the thermometer stands at 
350 deg., and the iron floor is red-hot. The 
workmen often enter it ata temperature of 
340 deg., walking over the iron floor with 
wooden clogs which are of course charred on 
the surface. On one occasion Mr. Chantry, 
accompanied by five or six of his friends en- 
tered the furnace, and, after remaining two 
minutes, they brought out a thermometer 
which stood at 320 deg. Some ofthe party 
experienced sharp pains in the tips of their 
ears, and inthe septum ofthe nose, while 
others felt a pain in their eyes. —From Brews- 
ter’s Letters on Natural Magic, 
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Wheel Carriages, 
Upper half of the wheel moves faster than the lower. 


Having gone through the several particu- 
lars in reference to the construction of wheel 
carriages and their mechanical effects, we 
shall devote a few remarks to the considera- 
tion of a question that may seem of little prac- 
tical importance, and yet is not without ad- 
vantage as tending to correct thinking, and 
is matter of curivsity to persons who have not 
thought upon it, 

If we suspend a wheel upon an axle and 
cause it to revolve as a spinning wheel, ev- 
ery part of the Wheel equally distant from 
the centre will move through equal spaces in 
equal times; but when we cause the wheel to 
roll forward the effectis very different. In 
the former case while the upper part of the 
wheel moves forward the lower part moves 
backward just as far, and any point will in a 
revolution ofthe wheel describe a circle. 
But if we take any point in the tire of a wa- 
gon wheel arid watching it carefully through 


ing | snccessive revclutions of the wheel, we shall 


find that it describes aseries of figures res- 
embling the following: 








waxed threads. The 
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the revolution of a.cirele, upon a plane. Its 
properties are ibed in some mathemati- 
cal works, but we desirehere to call atten- 
tion to one circumstance only: Tt isthe un- 
equal motion of the point by which the figure 
is described. In other words it is that if, 
when a wagon is moving uniformly forward, 
we trace the motion of any point of the tire 
from the time it leaves the ground until it re- 
turns to it again, we shall find that it moves 
through very unequal spaces in equal times. 
The motion increases from the time the point 
leaves the ground until it reaches the highest 
point, and decreases again until it reaches 
the ground at the end of its revolution. The 
upper half therefore of the wheel moves much 
faster than the lower, This seems paradoxi- 
cal, but it is strictly true, as any one may 
satisfy himself in a moment by setting up a 
stake by the side of a wheel and moving the 
wheel forward a few inches. 
this well remembers that he thought this po- 
sition a hoax when he first heard it, and ex- 
periment alone satisfied him to the contrary. 
When however we come to think of the mat- 
ter wé must know that such will be the case, 
or how could the wheel turn? Move the 
lower part as fast as the upper and.the wheel 
must drag. One moment we see a given 
point directly at the back part of the wheel, 
and at the next at isin front; how did it change 
places but by outtravelling the other parts? 
In a moving wheel no part ever moves back- 
ward, as in a standing one. 

If the circumference of a wheel were mark- 
ed at every 10° and then rolled uniformly for- 
ward, while the point at the first degree 
would trace the cycloidal curve, and if the 
diameter of the wheel were divided into 1000 
parts, the portions of the curve described in 
the several equal times would be (rejecting 
fractions less than tenths) 7.6, 22.8, 37.8, 
52.4, 66 8, 30.6, 93.8, 1062, 117.8, 128.6, 
138.4, 147.2, 154.8, 161.2, 1664, 170.4, 
172.9, 174 3, which carries us tothe highest 
point ofthe figures; and the same numbers 
reversed in regular order will carry us for- 
ward to the ground again. From this it ap- 
pears that though the motion continues to in- 
crease until the point, and then decreases to 
the ground again, it is not in a uniform ratio. 
The last 10° carries the generating point 
through more than 23 times the distance of 
the first 10°, and hence on an average moves 
23 times as fast, yet the last degree as com- 
pared with the first would show a far greater 
relative motion; and this would be increased 
as the parts compared are diminished. 

Gulileo first treated of this figures in. 
1500, but he was not able to determine its 
properties. Mersennus, a learned French- 
man, turned his attention to it in 1615, with 
little better success. Other mathematicians 
afterwards took up the subject and succeeded, 
though not without labor, for we are informea 
that Robetval was led by the investigation to 
study elosely the works of the Greeks, and 
especially Archimedes, yet it was six years 
afier he commenced the investigation before 
he determined the area of the figure. The 
same problem engaged the attention of oth- 
er philosophers, and the eycloid, and its 
kindred figure the epicycloid, furnished 
their full share of difficulties during the 
celebrated ‘‘ War of Problems,’’ The Ey- 
icycloid is formed by rolling a circle on the 
inside or outside of the circumference of ano- 
ther circle. This figure is useful in determi- 
ning the proper shape of cogs in machinery, 
and also in the construction of pendulums. 
The curve of this figure may be seen on the 
surface of milk, when placed in a bright 
circular cup, aud the light allowed to shine 
onthe portion ofthe cup above the milk. 
Every child has noticed this figure, which 
nursery legends, describe as the impress of 
the cow’s foot, but which philosophers style 
the calacauslic curve. If the fixed cirele be 
twice the diameter of the circle rolled within 
it, the resulting line will be a straight line in- 
stead of acurve. R S.— Zanesville Gazette. 


cee 
NEW ENGLAND ENTERPRISE, 

A few large manufacturing establishments 
in New Hampshire pay out and expend an 
avarage weekly of at least one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash. Let this circulating 
capital be withdrawn; and this might soon 
become what was alleged of it by a member 
of Congress from Tennessee, and what pro- 
bably in the fact in relation to much of his 
own district, a ‘‘fit residence for the owls 
and the bats.’, There is mutual dependence 
existing between the farmers and the manu- 
facturers, that should teach the one class to 
respect the other. But it is not on the large 
manufacturing establishments a'one that our 
villages are to place reliance. Individual en- 
terprize in the State of Mass has” increased 
the mechanical and agricultural productions 
of that State beyond all previous calculations. 
We visited a few days since a manufacturing 
village of Massachusetts, where the workmen 
themselves were the only capitalists: this vil- 
lage turned out weekly—(all the materials, 
except a small amount of imported cane, 
found in the neighbourhood)—its $1500 
or $2000 worth of chairs, pails and tubs; and 
up fo the tenth day of Arpil, not a single appli- 
cation for “the benef of the Bankrupt act had 
been made in the tuwn. The amount of shoes 
made in Masshachusetts is said to exceed the 
whole amount and value of cotton and wool- 
len manufactures at the great establishments. 

Manufacturing enterprize and skill have 
been much extended in New Hampshire 
within the last few years. With the aid of 
artificial power the United Brethren at Can- 
terbury and Enfield, have for many years 
furnished manufactured implements in great 
perfection. The invention of the circular 
saw, and of improved machinery, has brought 
into use materials that were formerly rejec- 
ted as useless, and enabled a hand to produce 
in a single day what was formerly the labor 
of months. The kinds of business that are 
introduced are as various asthe ingenuity of 
our inventors. In Connecticut, this ingenui- 
ty, years ago was said to extend to the ma- 
king of wooden nutmegs and to the preduc- 
tiod of wooden pumpkin seeds in a time of 
scarcity. An article of very considerable 
sale in this town for a few years past; has 
been the manufacture of shoemakers lasts by 
the turning lathe to adapt themselves to any. 
shape or pattern desired. An extended busi- 
ness is carried on among the manufacturers 
at Meredith Bridge of making shoemakers’ 
pegs, these being much used in the manu- 
facture of shoes. instead of stitching with 
are turned out 
by the bushels, and sold at the price of corn. 





The writer of 


It would have been thought, a few years ago, | |), 


that a bushel of sho- % bt be eufficient 
nag nak i e-ne .”—New- | Sense, 
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GENERAL INTELLIGE NG) 
THE WAR IN RHODE jgj,,y, 
The war in this right smart \itt). State 
and no bones broken. And now perhaps 
our readers would like to know what occas 
this distant thunder, It will be seen \,.. 
to the history of the Colonies, tha 
Puritans had got snugly settled jn old Ph, 
Boston and region round about, and the ag 
been sounded abroad in England, that jy, 
asylum for those who desired liberty of ¢ 
and an exercise of xeligious freedom 
over who did not subscribe to the hig! 
trines of England, nor, at the sare 
coincide in many respects with the belie, 
ritans. Roger Williams the Baptist—1),,. 
ples of Fox and Penn, the Quakers—¢ | 
Anne Hutchinson who with Sir }, 
Governor of Mass., believed that outward 
plays of sanctity were no proots of reg) . 
that the holy spirit dwells in every | 
ton the Unitarian, and some others Came ; 
altogether made trouble for the Puritans, y 
conscientiously opened upon them the thundes, 
excommunication and even treated some of , 
to a swing.on the gallows, Roger wi 
and Gorton with others fled to Rho | 
and after contending manfully for th. 
temporal rights against their enemies, who , 
not even let them alone there, they succee, id in 
taining a charter for a Colony from Charles the 
ond, embracing the most libera| provisions for | 
erty of conscience and the exercise of religions 
lief unmolested by secular authorities. Consid 
ing the times in which it was obtained, it js rn 
wonderful Charter. Those who drew it up had } 
tried in the furnace of affliction, and knew hoy, 
feel for others. They therefore guarded ges:,.. 
persecutions in future. Inregard to suffrsen | 
ever they were not so far ahead of thei, i 
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matters of religious toleration. Property wax 
a condition of voting, and no person could } 

a ballot for State officers, unless he held reg) . 
to a certain amount. It was to do away 
inequality of suffrage and to equalize the , 
resentation, that the people met by co; 
and framed a new constitution, allow ine citi 


the State to vote without regard to proper 
provided nevertheless they were not niggers, 
were opposed by the land holders, or Charter , 
as they were called, and who in fact were the ; 
governors of the State, inasmuch as the Char» 
under which they act was the only constitution oy. 
er recognized by the United States when R. |, wa; 
taken into the confederacy, and inasmuch als 
they are the majority. The two parties how 
organized and chose their rulers, such as Gover 
nors, Senate Representatives, &c. &c., and thy 
came the tug, and then also came sins of 0 

and commission by both parties. Gov. King at: 
head of the Chartists sent to the U.S. govern’ f 
aid, and two companies of Soldiers came on | 
force his orders. 
ficers chosen by the suffrage party. 


He also ordered arrests of 
Gov. Dorr at 
the head of the suffrage party called out 2 
troops he could muster, and made speeches f 
freedom and valor. In this position both partes 
stood in battle array, both armed and both nr 
and even expecting to shed each others blool » 
At length the repr 
sentatives chosen by the suffrage party, resiyn 
their offices, alleging that they never supposed tii! 
in defence of their views and rights, they should 
called upon to resist the United States Government 
and power. Gov. Dorr also retired from the scene 
of action. Some say he fled, and others that he r- 
tired for the sake of peace,and thus ends the first 
chapter of the R. Island revolution. We have ‘ 
much interest in the proceedings, for we have speu' 
many a happy day in that pleasant land. We | 
for anew Constitution, in which shal] be blended 
the religious toleration of the old Charter, and t! 
free suffrage of the citizen, whatever may be tv 


maintenance of their rights. 


his nose. 


STanLey anp Wisk, anp a Lazy Conenrss— 
These two Congressional heroes have “got w ™ 
excitement” about a duel that they did'nt fight. Tv 
Magistrate put Wise under a three thousand do 
bond to keepthe peace. The boys in a Baltimor, 
or some other printing office “ got up ” a hoax, st 


ting that Wise had been killed. It is a pity ( 


councils. Congress has been in session now '" 
nearly half a year. We have watched the procee 
ings with much interest, and for our life we cou!" 
tell what they have done of any essential benefit 
the nation. The people are groaning under ¢" 
barrassments, which by a judicious course, ©" 
be removed in one week. Each party is tryig' 
“head the other, and all trying to head the Pres 
dent. . 
The people ought to rise in a mass and he nd the 
whole of them by pointing their heads homewar! 


~_— | 
Yourn’s Boox on tHe Munn, embracing af 
lines of the intellect—the sensibilities and f i 
will: introductory to the study of Mental Phos 
opny, by Rev. Cram Peart, Principal of tne 
uck eld High School and Lyceum, Portlané, 
Wm. Hyde §c. pp. 153. | 
The above is the title of a work recently 
the press, and which we have perused wit! ™" 
satisfaction. It is intended as a text book for '"” 
young, and to be used in the family or in sch , ‘ 
The author has confined himself to treating 0 1s 
may be called mental facts or results of mental ‘ r 
erations, and has therefore, wisely, as we think; “ , 
theories and speculations out. Some perhaps 1"! 
not feel satisfied with this. The Phrenologist ™’ 
perhaps, think that his system ought first of all to °° 
inculcated, and the insfruments with which the mint 
acts, first demonstrated, and then the rev" 
their operations unfolded. On the other hand, the 
disciples of the Old School may thiak that the = 
thor ought to have gone a little deeper into the * 
struse speculations of your deep read metaphys* 
cian, and thus given an air of more depth in propor 
tion to the darkness thrown around. We think it® 
mend it to those who wish to teach the elements : 
mental Philosophy to the young pupil, or to _ 
children, It isa branch of education too ™”" 
ted. 
sense the author in his conclusion well en 
necessity disciplining the 
Npebetcuner ey tall fom sare of the = 
admit of the influence of education. The Ine 
Sensibilities, and the Will, alike demany, val 
influence of cultivation. The Affections, the Mom® 
much ove 
the {atc 





color of his skin, the kink of his hair, or the ang/e of 


valuable little work and do not hesitate to “ec” 
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has suffered from this érror, as really as from the 
neglect of intellectual culture. 

fhe discipline of the Will is one of the most in- 
teresting departments of education, as it involves 
the cultivation of all those elements which act upon 
she will We cannot cultivate and the 
voluntary power justly unless all the other depart: 
ments are so regulated, that no appetite, propensity, 
affection, or passion! shall tranisgress its proper 
hounds, or act inordinately, All must be in har- 
y with each other, and in harmony with con- 
science; or the Will must experience more or less 
of embarrassment, and the life and character be 
proportionately defective. Our object, in all inves- 
tigations of this nature, should be to gain practical 
wisdom in the formation of character, and the dis- 
charge of duty. Impressed with the exalted nature, 
an| the high responsibilities of a rational and im- 
mortal mind, we should desire to know and train its 
capacities in such a manner as shal] best display the 
glory of its Creator. 


—g-— 
ICE, UGH! 

“The water in the Chamberlain lake, that was 
dammed last fall, has, within two weeks, risen at 
least two feet It is still covered with ice, which 
it is thought will disappear about the fifteenth inst. 
The water has fallen considerably in the Matta- 
wamkeag, and all the tributaries of the Penobscot 
not fed by the large lakes that have had dams 
erected at their outlets. The deep snow in the 
vicinity of these lakes furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of water.” 

The ahove chilling paragraph we find in the 
Bangor Courier of the 10 inst. The tenth of May, 
and we, 1ce! horrible dictu! Here we have sunny 
weather; the ladies wear gauze dresses and the 
men summer pants. Currants are large enough to 
eat, the apple trees out of blossom, the winter grain 
headed out, and every forest tree in full gala dress, 
and ice in Maine—ugh! We don’t go to Maine no 
how you ean fix it! Thinks “it will disappear about 
the 15th inst.; ugh, ugh—Diavolus make a fire! Ice 
the 15th of May! we'll be hanged if we go to Maine. 
Ice the 15th of May! Why man, “you of the Cou- 
rier) we have seen nothing of the kind these two 
months, except it be in John’s brown pitcher, to cool 
the water. Ice the 15th of May—oh Lord! And 
snow too—Greenland!—WV. Y. St. Mechanic. 


mon 


Alewives, and Lobsters fill up the interstices, and if 
not fishers of men, we give daily evidence, that we 
are men for fish. 

Tue Senate, last week, passed a resolution, re- 
questing our members of Congress to reduce their 
own pay from eight to six dollars, Mr. Lane of 
York alone voting against it. This is about as sen- 
sible a move a8 would be to request any class of 
laborers to reduce their own wages, and put them- 
selves upon half allowance of food. Retrenchment 
had better take some other form than this to be ef- 
fectual. Members of Congress will look upon it as 
bait for gidgeons at homie, and not to be taken 
down their gullets, 

The members of thé Legislature seem impressed 
with the imiportanée of the business which has as- 
sembled them together, and I have never seen men 
more anxious to inquire, know and do the right. 
The British Government have entrusted author- 
ty to an able man, a Peer of the Realm and a mer- 
chant Prince of England. It behoves Maine, on 
her part, to select commissioners, whose ability, in- 
tegrity and knowledge is unquestioned, and in 
whom the people of the State have entire and per- 
fect confidence. 

Mr. Stetson has exhibited here a specimen of 
his famous Jackson potatoes. They are real Hick- 
ory’s for quality and proccution, andbeen the palm 
in Penobscot county, where they were introduced 
from Vermont some twelve years since. 

We have a potato in the Western section of the 
State, called the Jackgpnian, which looks enough 
like this of Mr. Stetson’s, to be in Indian phrase 
“all one brother.” It is the same in form, being 
oblong, size and color, is a good producer, and is 
highly prized as an edible. It was first produced 
in Kennebunkport, and is raised abundantly by 
Thomas Day Esq. of Biddeford. Mr. Stetson, how- 
ever thinks it may be similar, but will not agree 
that it can be equal in all respects to his variety, 





Dear delicate Rosebud! “Does your anxious 


smother know your out?” Run home and let her put | 


a hot brick te your feet. Then wrap up and come 
up East here, and we will shew you corn that was 
up on the 2d of May, and ice that isn’t melted yet. 
Why man you call yourselves the ‘Empire State’ but 
you dont begin to cover the extremes of latitude 
that Me. does. Portland is further from C hamberlain 
lake than your old Dutch town of Albany is from 
Portland. Why Sir, we can just step over into Old 
York Co. and get an ear of ‘hot corn’ in the very 
blaze of dog days, and then find a snow ball at the 
N. W. angle to cool it. Study your geography 
friend, and then shut up about “Empire.” 


From Our Correspondent. 
Avevsta, Monday, May 23, 1842. 
Tue PreameBce anv Resotves, authorizing the 
election, (by joint ballot of both branches of the 
Legislature ) of four commissioners, to treat with 
Lord Ashburton, the special Minister of the Britan- 
ic Majesty, in relation to settling upon a jast and 
the line of separation between 
Maine and the British Provinces, passed the Senate 


last week, 


amicable basis, 


with but one dissenting, viva voce vole— 
that of Mr. Leavitt, of Washington District.—There 
was but little debate in the Senate, as there was 
not enough of division to raise debate upon. 

In rue House, to day, these Resolves have wa- 
ked up an animated, interesting and eloquent de- 
bate. Amendments, offered by Messrs. Bradbury 
of Calais, and McDonald of Limerick, have been 
the leading topics, and the crack speakers of the 
House have enjoyed “all good freedom of speech. ” 
The speakers have been Messrs. McDonald of Lim- 
erick, Cony of Augusta, Frye of Bethel, Osgood of 
Portland, Morse of Bath, Bradbury of Calais, Burr 
of Brewer, Sewall of Old Town, Ruggles of Na- 
ples, Washburn of Orono, Abbot of Belfast, Chap- 
min of Nobleboro’, etal. Sothe readers of the 
Farmer may conclude, the question, if not made 
clear, is being flooded with much speaking. 

It is not often that I single out a speaker, ora 
speech, as the subject of special compliment; but 
the speech of Doctor Cony, made this morning, was 
the finest specimen ‘of Rhetorical eloquence that 
[ have listened to in the Maine Legislature of °42., 
Doctor Cony, has the reputation of being an excen- 
tric man, and he is so at‘times in his personal ap- 
pearance, buat he cannot disguise his fine manly 
face, or conceal his accomplished eloquence be- 
neath a bushel. He is called par ercellence, a war 
man, yet this distinction he scouted, and centended 
in most earnest manner, for the rights of Maine as 
detined by the Treaty of 83. He is willing to have 
that line run by French engineers, to be selected by 
Louis Phillippe the Citizen King. 


Other speakers, Messrs. 


Osgood, McDonald, 


Like a true patriot he stands up for his own thun- 
der. 


—g>— 
WOOLEN MANUFACTORIES. 


These Establishments ought to better known than 
they are. ‘There are several of them now in active 
operation in this State, most of which are doing a 
business, whether or not profitable to the owners, 
are of great advantage to the farming community, 
who are under the necessity of hiring help in their 
houses to manufacture the wool which their farms 
produce. No establishment of this kind is more 
worthy of public patronage and esteem than the 
one located at Craiges’ Mills in the town of Oxford, 
known as the “ Oxford Woolen Manufactory,” and 
conducted by Messrs Gittet, Brinees & Jorpan, 
under the firm of Gillet, Bridges & Co. They 
have, during the time they have been pursuing their 
calling, gained the reputation of possessing a large 
share of mechanical skill and business talents which 
constitute them formidable competitors for those 
companies in their neighborhood which are prose- 
cuting the same business under the sanction of Leg- 
islative Charters. Being on a visit in Oxford, I 
embraced the opportunity to examine the process of 
manufacturing cloth, which is a very simple and 
pleasing operation; the wool is first cleansed by 
the use of a liquid only used in the manufacture of 
woolens, by which process it }oses from one-fourth 
te one-third of its weight without losing any of the 
wool or its value; then it goes into the hands (in 
this establishment ) of one of the most bewitching 


man ever laid his eyes upon, who by passing it 
through a curiously formed burring box, converts 
it into a perfect down, lighter than that of any fowl 
—thence as by magic it passes from one to another 
of thousands of tiny fingers without making a stop 
hardly sufficient te allow the spectator time to rec- 
ognise it as the ceat ef the gentle lamb, until it is 
all knotted upon the slender limbs of a poor old joek 
which by the aid of his driver soon casts it off into 
the hands of others, who do not cease to beat it 
without mercy until it escapes to the shelves or 
boxes in the shape of beautiful Cassimeres, plain 
Cloths, Sattinets, Blanketings or Flannels ; samples 
of which I noticed, that would do credit to any of 
the oldest manufactories inthecountry. The above 
is not a mere compliment to those who have treated 
a visitor with respect, but a deserved tribute to tal- 
ents and industry as exhibited in competition with 
incorporated wealth. Which willl succeed ? 
A CumBERLAND FARMER. 

Eastern Argus. 


Small Por.—We learn by a gentleman from 
Houlton thai this disease has made its appearance 
at that place. Four cases had occurred when he 
left, on Wednesday last— Bangor Democrat. 


Fires.—T wo barns owned and occupied by Josi- 
ah C. Clark, in Guilford, (Me.) were consumed by 
fire on Sunday afternoon last. The fire originated 
from a spark from the dwelling house, which is sit- 
uated nearby. There was an insnrauce on the 
barns at the Piscataquis Mutual Office. 

On Friday the 6th inst., a fire broke out in Wood- 
stock, N. B., which consumed 4 dwelling houses, 2 
or 3 shops and several barns and out houses. A- 
mong the sufferers are Messrs Newhall and Moore, 
Cabinet Makers, and formerly residents of Bangor. 
They lost most of their tools, and all their stock, ex- 


looking little creatures that a warm hearted young |. 


Bradbury, Washburn and Morse, acquitted them- 
selves with great credit. 

The amendment of Mr. McDonald was with- 
drawn by that gentleman, after having been deba- 
ted for the better portion of the afternoon. The 
amendment of Mr. Bradbury was then debated for 
a season and rejected by a considerable majority 
lor partr@ulars I must refer you to the Age news 
paper, 

Mr. Ward, Editor of the Sentinel newspaper, at 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, has been in attend- 
ance at the House to day and was apparently an 
interested and gratified listener. I am told that he 
expresses himself as highly entertained and pleased 
with the exhibitions of Yankee eloquence from the 
various members. He is a good looking, intelli- 
gent faced Englishman, and is no doubt one of the 
mosi favorable specimens of the blue nosed gentry. 

Augusta is improving in appearance as the sea- 
son advances, and the cheeks of the Kennebec girls 
ere glowing and rich with the rose hue, blooming 
end beautiful as the cultivated parterre of the flo- 
rist. If possible, they are prettier and more inter- 
esting than they were in the winter season. I 
thought them, then, decidedly angelie, bat they 
have taken another and a more advanced degree in 
elegance and grace. 

I have been amused at seeing the squads that 
collect daily round the map, that is suspended in 
the reading room at the Augusta House, The in- 
quiries for Eel River are repeated with almost every 
breath, and it takes a practical eye to follow its 
sinuous course, as from the evidence I listen to, it 
must be all over the map, We want somebody 
like Black Douglass, Old Bell, the Cat, as he was 
called in Scotland, who will take Eel Rivet by the 
tail, and hold it to its place, Its tortuous develop- 
ments challenge “strait eyes,” that are unaccus- 
tomed to seeing round a corner. 

Hurcnins feeds us daily on Salmon, and we are 
fast contraeting, as a natural consequence, the hab- 
its of that delicious fish. 'We grow spry and shall 


cept a few mahogany veneers, including a year’s 
stock, of lumber which was piled up in the yard. 


Rope en a Rart.—The Philadelphia Gazette 
says that on Thursday, at a military muster in the 
district of Spring Garden, the captain appeared on 
the ground fully equipped, but decidedly in a state 
of intoxication ; his soldiers felt incensed at the 
outrage, and to gratify themselves and for his pun- 
ishment rede him on arail for many squares through 
the district, holding his own sword over his head. 


A Judge indicted—The Grand Jury of Bedford 
county, Pa, have unanimously found a true bill 
against Joseph S. Morrison, an associate Judge of 
that county, for forgery, and he has been held to 
bail in the sum of $4000. 


Burnt to death—On Thursday of last week, a 
woman at South Dover, (Me.,) by the name of Bray, 
who was subject to fits, in the absence or the fam- 
ily, fell into the fire,and was found dead on their 
return, with all her clothes burnt off. She was a 
single woman ; and about 40 years of age. 


A Curiosity.—Extract from a letter of an officer 
to his brother in Cooreat hers orpedtion U.S. 
ship Vincennes, of U. 8. loring expedition. 

e We have on board Vitdobae the King of the 
Fegee Island, a prisoner, who killed and eat eleven 
of the crew of a Salem vessel in 1835. I suppose 
he will be shown about like Black Hawk and then 
be sent home. He says I am his best friend, and 
wishes to live with me when we reach the United 
States. How would you like him for a _messmate ? 
He is a fine looking fellow, very tall, and wears his 
hair halfa yard long. He would be worth $5000 
to show about the country.” 


How. Pecee Spracvue.—“Hon. Peleg Sprague, 
Judge of the U. S. District Court for Massachusetis, 
appeared before the committee which has the Goy- 
ernor’s Message under consideration, and explained 
to them divers matters relating to the proposed neg- 
ociation.”’—Kennebec Journal. 

[Mr. Sprague is understood to have appeared at 
the request of Mr. Webster, with whom he has beeu 
in communication.—4ugusta Age. 


The Best Customer.— Massachusetts alone buys 





‘oon go up the St. John’s stream, jomping the’ 
“rand Falls without stay or impediment, Shad, 


terests, as to oppose the protection and encourage- 


LATEST FROM EUROPE. 
Arrivat or THe Acapia.—The mail steamer 
Acadia, from Liverpool 4th inst. at 5 P. M., via Hal- 
ifax forty two hours, arrived at Boston on Saturday 
morning last at 5 o’clock. She encountered heavy 
seas and rough weather on the passage. 

The general news in the pap»rs is unimportant, 
and not very interesting. In Parliament the pres- 
ent ministry are carrying all their measures, in both 
houses. A proposed amendment to the Corn Law 
Bill, in the House of Lords was voted down by a 
majority of 102 in favor of the ministry, and in the 
House of Commons their majority on all subjects 
seems to range atabout 100. The income tax bill 
was the great question before the House of Com- 
mous at the last advices, but the details of the de- 


bate are entirely devoid of interest to the American 
reader. 


be dull. 

At Madrid, on the 13th ultimo, some disturbanees 
broke out in consequence of a coalition of the opera- 
lives, owing to the want of work and dearness of 
bread. Some persons had been severely wounded. 
It is said that several rich merchants from the Ha- 
vana are trying to force the cabinet of Madrid to de- 
mand explanations from the British government re- 
lative to the protection said to be given to runaway 
negro slaves by British vessels in the several ports 
of the island of Cuba. 

The Chartists presented to the Huuse of Com- 
mons on the 2d inst animmense petition, said to 
have been signed by 3,317,782 persons. The Chron- 
icle says :— 

From an early hour this morning the neighbor- 
hood of Lincoln's inn-fields presented an animated 
appearance, in consequence of the arrival at differ- 
ent intervals of the different divisions of the Char- 
tists from various parts of the metropolis. for the 
purpose of accompanying the People’s Charter to 
the House of Commons. By one o'clock there could 
not have been less than twenty thousand persons 
assem! led, a portion to witness, others to accom- 
pany the petition. This document, perhaps the 
most remarkable one that has ever been presented to 
the House of Commons, arrived shortly after one 
o'clock, carried by about twenty men, decorated 
with tri-colored rosettes. 

Shortly after the arrival of this leviathan docu- 
ment the various divisions began to form, and by 
haif-past one o'clock commenced moving in very 
regular order, Six persons on horseback led the 
way, fullowed by a purple banner, on which was 
inscribed “The Sovereignty of the people.” <A 
variety of others succeeded, such as ‘*The Charter, 
and No Surrender,” “The Right of the People and 
a Free Press,’ &c. One of them in particular ere- 
ated great laughter, the flag being inscribed, ‘“‘More 
Fat Pigs and Les® Parsons,” The procession was 
enlivened by various bands of music, playing pop- 
ular airs. ‘The procession was upwards of an hour 
in feaving the square. No disorder or accident, we 
are happy to say, took place. 

Letters from Athens, of the 10th ult, state that all 
apprehensions of war with Turkey had subsided, 
and that the people were reconciled to the idea of 
leaving the settlement of their differencos with the 
Porte to the European powers. 


—ae— 

CONGRESSIONAL. 
Saturpay, May 14,—In the Senate, the business 
transacted was confined to the reception of memor- 
ials, and action upon one or two private bills. A- 
bout an hour was occupied in public session. 
At one o'clock, Mr. Preston moved an Executive 
session, which was ordered. The session continued 
through the day, aad the subject is understood to be 
connected with naval appointments. 
In the House, the Journal of yesterday's proceed- 
ings having been read, the Select Committee au- 
thorized yesterday to examine into the accounts of 
Messrs Frazer, and others connected with the New 
York Custom House, was examined. The Com- 
mittee consists of Messrs Thompson, of Indiana; 
Owsley, of Kentucky ; Stuart, of Virginia; and 
Tourney and Shields, of Tennessee. 
A resolution of inquiry was adopted after a brief 
discussion ; the purport of which was to adopt some 
plan for a more equal distribution of Naval honors 
among the respective States and Territories, accord- 
ing to their Federal population. The complaint is, 
that some of the States get more than their quota, 
and others none. 
Gov. Dodge, the delegate from Florida, moved a 
resolution of inquiry, calling upon the Secre tary of 
the Treasury to furnish certain information in regard 
to the accounts of Gov. Doty at Wisconsin. The 
resolution was prefaced with along preamble, set- 
ting forth certain charges against the Governor but 
rather indirectly, than otherwise. 
Objections being made to the resolution in the 
form submitted, a motion was made to suspend the 
rules, and the yeas and nays demanded. The vote 
was 113 to 17. 
In the meantime, the Civil and Diplomatic bill 
came back from the Senate, and Mr. Fillmore press- 
ed the House to act upon the amendments. Mr. 
Bofts refused to yield the floor, and the rules having 
been suspended, it was impossible to get a vote up- 
on the bill or amendments, until the subject should 
be disposed of in some one form or another. 
Mr. Dodge defended his resolutions, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Medill in a speech bitter and person- 
al against Gov. Dodge. The previous question now 
puta stop to the discassion, The preamble was 
amended in & manner to make it more acceptable, 
and then the resolation was adopted, 

The Civil and Diplomatic bill from the Senate 
was the next business in order, having been report- 
ed from the Senate duriag the morning. The House, 
by a vote of 82 to 71, insisted that the appropriation 


000. 

An item of $28,000 for the New York Custom 
House was the next business, and this was debated 
oro and con at some length. The House in the 
end insisted upon its amendments by a vote of 95 to 
45, and struck out the approhriation. 

The $5,000 tor a Commercial Agent on the Wes- 
tern Coast of Africa was strock out, and the House 
insisted upon all the remaining amendments. 

A Committee of Conference was then .appointed 
—consisting of Messrs. Fillmore, Adams, and Cave 
Johnson, whereupon the House adjourned. 

Monpay. May 16.—In the Senate, numerous pe- 
titions, asking a protective tariff, were presented 
and referred. 

‘Two bills were reported, one making an appro- 
priation for the printing of the discoveries of the ex- 
ploring Expedition, and the other providing for the 
settlement of West Florida. They were read twice 
and referred. After the disposal of some private bills, 
the doors were closed, and the remainder of the day 
occupied in executive session. 

In the House of Representatives, a resolation was 
adopted, authorizing the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the circumstances under 
which a late clerk in the Pension office named Syl- 
vester wasremoved. Itis said the removal took 
place at the instance of Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Levy, of Florida, moved the reference and 
printing of the recent message of the President, re- 
lative to the Florida war. After along debate, in 
which the whole history of the war was recited, the 
motion was agreed to. 

The report of the joint committee of conference 
on the disputed amendments to the General Appro- 
priation bill, was received and agreed to. The re- 
port fixes the appropriation for the Boston Custom 
House at $75,000 ; and proposes the appointment of 
a select committee, to determine what amount shall 
be paid for the New York Custom House furniture. 

The House then went into committee of the 
whole, and resumed the consideration of the Naval 
Appropriation bill. 

The General Appropriation bill has gone to the 
President. 

Tuespay, April, 17.—In the Senate, Mr. Allen of 
Ohio, whose resolutions concerning the affairs of 
Rhode-Island were laid on the table some days ago, 
wished to have them taken up, for the purpose of 
proposing some modification. The question was 
taken by yeas and nays. and the Senate refused to 
take them from the table. Mr. Allen then said, 
that he proposed to submit two resolutions, founded 
on that which the Senate had refused to take up. 
As the Senate had pursued the course it had in re- 
lation to it, he would not allow himself to believe 
that it would refuse to adopt these, and he would 
read them in his place: 


The general state of trade in England appears to | « 


for the Boston Custom House should be but $59,- 
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Ment to interfere in any manner with the péo- 
Prevent er discourage them from so doing ; 
at, on the contrary, it is the duty of the Feder- 
Ment to guaranty to them, .. a State, such 
“an form of State Government that, when 
ed, it can be altered or modified. 
spoke at considerable length, when he 
to order by Mr. Preston. 
some remarks from Messrs. King, Calhoun, 
and Critienden, it seemed to be the general desire 
that Simmons should proceed in reply to Mr. 
Allen; and there being cries of go on, Mr. Simmons 
repl the remarks of Mr. Allen; afier which 
the subject was laid on the table for the presen', 
und the Senate proceeded to the consideration -of 
business, wherein it remained until a 
Fs afier which the Senate adjourned. 
ouse of Representatives, Mr. W. Cost 
ked permission to offer a resolution, if 
concur, that Congress adjourn sine die 
fay, the 15th June next. Objection be- 
he moved a suspension of the rules, to 
to offer the resolution, and called for the 
noes, which resulted in the negative, 56 
against suspending the rules. 
mpson of Indiana proposed that the House 
Soon as the revenue bill shall be passed, 
received with a langh. 
Naval Appropriation Bill was taken up in 
fee of the Whole, and the debate on its de- 
fentinued, and the bill laid aside for fur- 
MSideration. A bill concerning tonnage on 


anis | ves els, and another outhorizing the ap- 
Bora board to prepare new rules and reg- 























































































































itor the government of the navy. were also 
id in Committee of the Whole. 
SDay, April 18.—In the Senate, Mr. Al- 
2 to print his resolations on the Rhode- 
* was laid on the table by 28 yeas to 18 
y disappointing the crowded galleries, 
re filled with ladies and gentlemen to hear 
nden of Kentucky. Next Monday was 
fortaking up the Approtionment Bill. 
ate then took up the bill for refunding to 
General Jeekson his fine ; Mr. Conrad of Louisiana 
on the floor in opposition. 
_ The House, after some time spent in private bus- 
iness, went into committee on the Naval Appropri- 
ation Bill. , 

Tuvurspay, Noy 19%th,—In the Senate, the bill 
refunding Genetal Jucksoa's fine was rejected, after 
e resolution and amendments re- 
# and the privacy of pxpers be- 
passed over. 
was decided, 87 to 76, to take the 
Navy Bill ou, Ofhommittee on Monday (this day.) 
Mr. Merriwether's ammendment, reducing the ap- 
propriation for pay of officers and seamen, was ad- 
opted, 72 to 53. The bil! was then debated until 
the hour of adjournment. 
































PH arriey. 
Tn Belfast, Mr. Calvin Batchelder of Belmont, to 
Miss Ann Patterson. 


In Belfast, Cept. Wm. Mostman, of Hope, to Mrs. 
Sybil Parker 


In Searsmont, Omes Fletcher, of Augusta, to Miss 
Ruth Bartlett. 


In Burnham, Richard L. Carr to Lucinda L. Per- 


ry. 

In Montville, Alfred Sheldon, of Waldo Planta- 
tion, to Betsey Choat. 
In Brunswick, Mr. Willoughby H. Bailey of Har- 
ington to Miss Nany Bracket, of B. 











DGD, 


In Lincolnville, Mrs. Hannah Fletcher, aged 67. 
In Camden, Miss Frances 8S. Mayo, aged 20,—a 
member of the Methodist church, and daughter of 
Mr. Jacob Mayo. 

in Acton, 3d ult., Mr. Phineas Hemingway, son 
of the late Rev. Doct Hemingway of Wells, aged 
79 yrs. On the 13th inst., Dea. Samuel Samborn, 
Sl vrs. 

In Unity, Mr. Mathew Fowler, a revolutionary 
soldier aged 79. 








BRIGHTON MARKET,.—Monday, May 16. 
1842. [Reported for the Boston Daily Advertiser & 
Patriot}. 


At market 260 Beef Cattle, 30 pairs Working Ox- 
en, 36 Cows and Calves, and 1300 Swine. 
Prices—Beef Cattle—We quote to correspond 
with last week. A few extra $575 and $6. First 
quality $5 50 a4 575; second quality $550a@ 5 62; 
third qaality, $4 50 @ $5 25. 

Working Oxen—Sales at $70, 82, 88, 90, 95 and 
108. 

Cows and Calves.—Dull. Sales at $21, $23, $25, 
$29, $31 and $36. 

Swine—Lots to peddle from 3 to 3jc for Sows, 
and 4 and 4} for Barrows: lots to close; some of 
which were large, 34¢. At retail from 4 to 54e. 
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<chool Notice. 


T HE Superintending School Committee of Win- 
throp propose to meet on Tuesday, May 31, at 2 
o’c'ock P. M., at the house of the subscriber, to exam- 
ine school teachers. All who expect to instruct in ‘Town 
are desired to be present. 
Per Order, D. THURSTON. 
Winthrop, May 18, 1842. 


Molasses—Molasses. 
1 Hogsheads Molasses for sale by the 


Fogshead, Barrel or Gallon, at as good bargains as can 
be foand in the County. ALSO, 
3000 Ibs. Havana White, Brown and Porto 
Rico SUGARS, very low by 
CHANDLER & eT a 

1 





May 27. 
Millinery and Dress Making. 
RS. BENJAMIN has the pleasure to inform the 
Ladies of Winthrép and vicinity, that she has 
establixhed herself in the village, in the shop formerly 
occupied by Miss Dinsmore, for the parpose of carryirg 
on the above business, and assures them that no exer- 
tions on her part shall be wanting to give them satisfac- 
tion, both as it regards her work and punctuality. 
She has just seceived the latest New York and Bos- 
ton Fashions for Bonnets aud Dresses, and every article 












to the subscriber, either by 
e term of credit has expir- 
and adjust the same without 
B. H. CUSHMAN. 
21 





Clocks! Clocks! ! 


For Sale b 
oe ’y «EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
Winthrop, April, 27, 1842. 
Feathers, 


ELLING at great bargains by 
S CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
May 27. — 21 


A New & Positive Cure for the 


SALT RHEUM, 


AND OTHER CUTANEOUS DISORDERS. 


ONES’ DROPS FOR HUMORS, a safe and inter- 
J nal remedy for Scrofula and diseases of the skin, 
sach as SALT RHEUM, LEPROSY, SCALD 
HEAD, ERYSIPILAS, and all kindred diseases, 
external and internal. 

Those afflicted will do well to examine the ample tes- 
timonials of Physicians and others, in the hands of Sam- 
vel Adams, Hallowell ; H Smith & Co. Gardiner; 
Julius Alden, Waterville; J. E. Ladd, Augusta, where 








this place. 
It seldom, if ever ha failed to perform a most 
i cure of the se loathsome diseases for 
which it is designed— where the directions accompany- 
i 


ing each Bottle have been fait followed. 
bo a oh 
arp ee aes effects as multi- 


- 
g 





and pays for more American flour yearly than Great in this place 

i itdeawee did. The same may said with re-| Resolved, That it is the nght of the of | tedes of }- Ae ote in thie peo CLARK. 
rd to sugar, riee, and many other articles of Amer- Rhode-Island to establish for themselves a constitu- : 27, 1242 3m21 

oe production. Why then should the people of tional form of State Government, and in any _partic- Wisthrop, May 37, : —- 

any of the producing States be so blind to their in-| ular to alter or modify it, provided its form be left 400 Bushels sal 








ment of the manufacturing interests? 


jean. 
lved, That it is not the right of the Federa 


and just received 
friends, former 


sisting in part of 


Plain and Printed 
low. 


lin and Caimbrie, 


Handkerchiefs. 


for Boys’ wear. 


for themselves. 


May 27. 


NEW SPRING AND SUMMER 


4 iv HE subscribers having formed a connection in trade, 
under the firm 


very extensive assortment of Fashivnable Goods, con. 


Rich Figured and Plain Silks, 
Figured, Pisin Mouslin De Laiues and Challies. 
Euglish, French and American 


Selling at Great Bargains. 


White Goods. 
Bishop Lawn, Book and Swiss Muslin, Checked Mus. 


ticle. White Cambric, Plain and Figured Lace, 
ings and lasertings, &c. 
Shaivls—Shawis. 


Silk, Mohan, Edinboro’ and Highland Shawls. 
Satin, Chaliy and Pic Nic Searfs 


field Linnen, imitation do. and Cotton Handkerchiefs in 
great variety. Hosiery and Gloves, a good assortment. 


VICTORIA ROBES, White Linnen, &e. 
BROAD CLOTHS. 


English and American Broad Cloths in almost every 
variety of shades and quality, from $1,50 to $6.00 per 
yard. Cussimeres, Satinetts, Beaverieens, Cambroons, 
together with a large assortment of ‘THIN CLOVHS 


Warp Yarn of the Lewiston Manufactory. 


Satin, Silk and other Vestings. 
A large assortment of Tailor’s Trimmings. 


Domesiic Goods. 
Kennebec and Western Brown Sheetings and Drill- 
ings, Blenched Sheetings and Drillings. Stripe Shirtings, 


Bed Ticking, Knitting Yarn, Ladies’ and Children’s inv 
SHOES. 


Ribbons, Shell and Horn Combs, Bead Bags, §c. 


A good assortment of 
China, Glass and Crockery Ware. 


All the above, togethers with others too numerous to 
mention, will be sold as low as at any other Store in 
Kennebec, Purchasers are invited to call and exaimine 





GOODS. - 


of CHANDLER §& CUSHMAN, 
their Spring Stock, offer to their 
customers and public generally, » 


PRINTS, 


Lawns for Bonnets and Dresses, very 


Lace Stripe, a new and benatifal ar- 


Edg- 


Pongee, Raw Silk, Flagg, Spittle- 


Vestings. 


ALSO, 


SAM’L CHANDLER, 
BENJ. H. CUSHMAN. 
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HE Summer 


an extensive Her 


‘Monmouth Academy. 


Monday in June. 
ents itself for those who wish to study 
will have access to various works 


Moomouth, May 23, 1841. 


Term will commence on the first 
An exellent opportonity pres. 
Botany. Stadents 


n on Botany, and to 
barium 
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of O 
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PRICES 


Cassimeres, fiom 


Colored Flannel, 


prices. 
For Dressing C 


Turner. May 


offer for sale a general assortment 


* ogee __ May 27. 21 
Turner Village Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS having established them- 
selves at this place under the firm of MORRELL 
COLE, & Co. forthe purpose of manufacturing Wool 
inte Cloths for customers, solicit a liberal share of pat- 
ronage. 
‘They have put their Machinery in the most thorough 
repair, and employed the most experienced workmen, 
and are determined to spare no pains to please those 
who favor them with their custom. 


Common Falled Cloth, 
Satinetts, and find warp, 
Blankets, and White Flannel, 


Colored and Pressed Cloth, 
They have on hand, and will continae to keep a good 
assortment of CLOTHS, to give in exchange for Wool 
Particular attention will be paid to Wool Carding 


and Cloth Dressing ; and they hold themselves respon- | 200 yards splendid M. De Laines. 
sible for all damages. 


Prices for Carding 3 cents per Ib. Cash on delivery. 
“ Oiling Ti ve 

If paid in Produce, 

If charged on account 4. No variations from these 


to the same regulations of the Wool. 


-Votice. 
HANDLER & CUSHMAN 


ils, Paints and Medicines. 


Soul & Mathews, Clinton ; Dingly & 


Crocker, Sumner ; J. 





STAVLEY & CLARK 


Y EEP constantly on hand, a Assortinent 
K DRY GOODS, CROCKERY (and oLutes 


WARE, W. I. GOODS & GROCERIES, HARD 
WARE, IRON, STEEL, NAILS. Also, MEDI- 
CINES, PAINTS, & DYE STUFFS, &e. 

_At the Brick Store, Wiothrep, 


the Waterville Iron Manufne- 
turing Co’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 


H\vixe improved our faciltis for making oor 
CAST IRON PLOUGHS we are enabled to offer 
them manefactared ip a superior style, and from the 
best materiale at reduced prices. ‘These Ploaghs have 
been long and extensively used in Maine, Vermont and 
new Hampshire, and are universally acknowledged to 
be the strongest and most durable Ploughs in use.— 
Every part of the wood works being the best of west- 
ern White Oak. 
_ We have no indacement to use any but the best of 
timber, ae our contract with the person who supplies 
's, to pay for none bat the best, leaving ue to be the 
Jadges as to quality. We are thas particelar in calling 
atteation to the timber of our ploughs, from the tacit 
that there are many kinds of Ploughs for sale made of 
red oak. Weare aware that there is an objection 
sometimes made against baying Cast Iron Pioughs, 
from the fact that the points or shares are soon wort 
ut, and there is much difficulty in obtaining new ones, 
as many ofthe Ploughs offered for sale are manufactared 
out of the State, and the farmer is obliged to lay by his 
Plough for the want of a share, or some other part of 
the iron work. This objection we have obviated, first, 
by keeping a general assortment of Shares and other 
irons with each Agent where the Plooghs are kept for 
sale. Second, by hardening and tempering the Shares 
and other irons in such a manner as will render them 
twice or thrice as durable as any othor kind. These 
Ploughs are warranted to be of sufficient strength to 
perform the work for which they were intended, and 
any failure by fair usage will be promptly made good. 
Thousands of testimonials from practical farmers, 
and agricultural committees, where these Ploughs have 
ohtained premiums could be here inserted relative to 
superiority of form, material and workmanship, but 
these Ploughs are too well known to render them nec- 
essary. 
Any one anacqnainted with them are referred to 
those who have ased them. These Ploughs are for sale 
by the following Agents, and at the Factory at Water- 
ville, Me 'l. Crocker, Paris Hill ; R. Hutchinson, S. 
Hartford, ,1. Cooledge, Livermore ; Long & Loring, 
Buckfield ; John Nash, Lewiston ; Isaac Tyler, 
Weld ; Wm. Dickey, Strong; 8. Gould Jr. New 
Portland ; C. Thompson’ N. Hartford ; O. Bolster, 
Rumford point; Smith & Steward, Anson; C. 
Jewett, Athens ; W. G. Clark’ Sangerville ; C. 
W. Piper, Levant ; 8. Webb & Co. Solon ; 1. Vick- 
erv, Parkman ; 8. A. Todd, Ripley ; J. Harvey, 
Palwyra ; W. K. Lancy, Pittsfield : 8. Chambers, 
Albion ; J. H. Sawyer, Bates & Selden, Vorridge- 
wock ; J. Gray, Madison: Kidder & Arnold, E. 
Madison ; W. Lovejoy, Sidney ;C Cochran, East 
Corinth ; F.T. Fairbanks, Farmington ; 8. Mor- 
rill, Dixfield ; C. H. Strickland, Wilton ; J. Covill, 
Wilton Falls ; Crosby & Hoyt, Phillips ; 8. Par- 
ker, Bloomfield ; 1. Thing, Mt. Vernon; L. LC 





Ja- 
vis Readfield ; J. Fogg, Cornville ; O. Eveleth, 
Monson ; C, E. Kimball, Dover ; E. G. Allen, 
Stetson ; F. W. Bartlett, Harmony , Gould & Russ, 
Dexter ; A. Moore, St. Albans : E. Frye, De/roit 
Whitehonse, 
Unity ; 8. & L. Barrett, Canaan; L. Bradley, 
Mercer ; Bullen & Prescott, Wew Sheron ; F. A, 
Batman & Co. Dirmont 5 F. Shaw, China ; L. 

Whitrey, Plymouth; John 
Blake, Turner. CALVIN MORRILL, dgent. 

Augas 26, 1841. 85, uf. 


10 Tons Assorted ; ron. 
NGLISH Wagon Tire, Spike and Nail Rods, Nail 
Plate, round and square, of all sizes. 
Just received and for sale by 
STANLEY & CLARK, 


Thompsonian Medicines, 
For Sale by 








EZRA WUITMAN, Je. 
Winthrop, @pril 27, 1842. 





FOR MANUFACTORING. 

40 to 50 cts. pr. yd. 
80 ty 87 4 se 46 48 
80 ** 37 
17“ 18 


25 


ee 48 68 


. 2 “s 
31-2* “ “ 


loth 6 to 17 cents per yard ; subject 


MORRELL COLE, 
CYRUS COLE. 


184 3m 20) 





ISH, Pork, Rice, Corn, Rye and Barley, 





For Sa’‘e, 


CHANDLER & CUSHMAN. 
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The Splendid Horse Messenger, 





Readfield Corner on Wednesdays, and at Hallowell 
Roads on Tharsdays and Yridays. 


will stand fur the season at the 
following places viz :—-At 
Winthrop Villlage on Satur- 
days and Mondays, at Wayne 
Village, on Tuesdays, at 


Messenger is a son of the celebrated Old Messenger 
owned for a great number of years in Winthrop, and 
so well known as the sire of more good horss ethan 
any other individaal horse ever inthe State of Maine. 
Messenger is of a besatifal white, large and well made 
and is a perfect image of his Sire. 
tive, and is a sure fual getter, and it is believedfthe far- 
mers of Kennebec cannot do better, than to patronize 
him and thereby keep up the sime blood in their hors- 
es which has hitherto given them so much celebrity. 
Terms. ‘Three dollars by the teap, 


Ile is healthy, ac- 





. 


Five “the season, 
Seven ‘** “ the warrant. 
May 1842, 3w20 J. M. HANES. 
For Sale, 


LARGE assortment of Hard Ware, Cuticry, 
EX Nails, Glass, &c. by 
CHANDLER & Cyne. 


May 27. 





be | Uliver Prescott, 


field, Directors. 
Treasurer. 

Amount of property insured, sboat 
No. of Policies issaed, about 4 
Am’t of Premium notes in deposite, about ae 


Important to Far.uers. 
rPEXHE MONMOUTH MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY has been in operation over 
five years, has paid all its losses, (amounting to about 
$700) without recourse to assessments. 


Orricers :—N. 


T. Chandler, J. M. Heath, Monmouth; Joel Small, 
*Wales; Solomon Lothrop, Leeds; N. Frost, Litch- 
f A. Starks, Secretary. 


Cash on hand; 
This Company 


insures dwelling houses, household 
furniture. and barns, (in the country oaly,) sgainst fire 
for the term of four years. 
Jona. M. Heath. t. N. 
mouth; Oliver Bean, Readfield; Sam‘! Holmes, Fe 
Vassalborough; Wm. Wilson, Rich- 
mond; B. G. Preseett, Phipebarg : Benj Hatch, Dresden; 
i my- 
m4 ase oo JONA. M HEATH, Agent. 
Monmouth, April 22, (542 


Pierce, President. 1. N. Prescot, 


C. J. Fox, 
$1,200,000 
2 


NEW SPRING GOODS. 


A large assortinent of Fresh Spring Goods as 


can be found in Kennebec, and will be sold 
as low, at retail, 


Cheap lot of Dry Goods. 


4000 yards PRINTS from 5 1-2 ¢ to 30 per 
yard. 


100 “* Printed Lawns. 
Fig. and plain Allepines, Silk Shawls,! acejVails, M. 
De Lains Shawls & Handkerchiefs, Mohan 1-2 Shawls 
and Gloves, Men’s black silk and pocket Handkerchiefs, 
Ludies white and colored Cotton Hoes, 
@o. white and black Silk and Cotton Gloves, 
do. light drab and black Silk for Dresses, 
Umbrellas, and 80 on. 

ALSO, 
A beautiful articleof VELVETEEN for Gente 
Summer Coats and Pants. 


14 ps. Broad Cloths. 


Blue, black, brown, mixed, drab, green, blae black, 
olive, &c. different qualities and prices. 

ALSO, 
A good assortment of 


CASSIMERES & SAT'TINETTS, 
Brown Sheetings and Drillings, 
Indigo and mixed do. 

Together with a good assortment of 
SUMMER CLOTH for boys wear. 


400 Rolls PAPER HANGINGS, Looking 
Glasses, Crockery and Glass Wate. 

Just received and for sale at the Brick Store, by 

STANLEY & CLARK. 
Winthrop, Mav 12, 1842. 
For Sale or Exchange. 

THE subscriber offers fot sale the FARM 
on which he now lives, in Winthrop, 
' about 3-4 ofa mile from Winthrop Vil- 
lage, onthe stage road from Augusta to 


Portland, consisting of 180 acres of land, well wooded, 
well watered, and in a high siate of cultivation; a large 
two story house, two barns, and all other necessar \ 
oat buildings, all of which are in good repair. Suid 
farm is complete as to fences, mostly wall, a good or- 
chard, &c. Infact, itis as good a furm, and is ne 
pleasantly situated, as any in the County of Kennebec, 
and just such a farm a8 one would wish, who wants all 
things about right. Call at the premises, and see for 
yourself. 

The farm will be exchanged for a good vessel of from 
$0 to 100 tons burthen, and not over four years old ; 
or the payment, otherwise, will be made easy. 

—ALSO— 

Siteated in Lincolnville, on French's Beach, 4 acres 
of land, on which is a good two story brick house, fit- 
ted for store and dwelling, in good repair ; a one ani 
a half story dwelling-house, new and well finished. 
‘There is aiso a wharf between 300 and 400 feet in 
length, with a break-water which makesa safe harbor 
—with two |ime sheds upon the same—and two Lime 
Kilns with a shed, formerly owned by McKoy ani! 








500 | Hartshorn. There is a good ship yard, where vessels 


are built, and are easily got off. ey will be sold 


600 | cheap, and the terms of payment be made easy to the 


Prescott and A. Heath, Mon- 
Pera; 


for this Com 
6 








A large supply of School 
Books, Stationery and Pa- 
by 


purchaser. 

Also, opposite the above property, a two story 
wooden house, built for store and dwelling, nearly new 
and well finished, with a good brick-yard, and 18 
acres of land—formerly owned by Enos & Anse!,Up- 
ham. 
For farther information — the above proper- 
ty, apply to CHARLES RICHARDS, Lincolnville, 
or to ISAAC MORSE, Winthrop. — 


imc 
Cc ely aps. 
For sale “im STANLEY & CLARK. 
Lime, Plaster and Shingles. 
For Sale by 

















CHANDLER g CUSHMAN. EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 
May 27. warts 21. | WINTHROP, April 27,1542. < 
Oii— Oil. Wanted Immediately, 
URE Sperm, Neatsfoot and Linseed Oil. AN APPRENTICE ts the Prning basioney at Os 
For sale by STANLEY & CLARK. office, 





Sa 


nen al > 














POETRY. 


THE PAST. 
« God requireth that which is past.""—Solomon. 
BY L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


The past !—we have forgotten it— 
Its shadowy sway is o'er: 
"Tis like a folded mist that hangs 
O'er dim oblivion's shore ; 
The deeds of childhood's distant day, 
Light words from youth that fell, 
And countless thoughts of ripened years, 
Who can their import tell ? 





The present with its strong embrace— 
Doth bear our souls away, 
The future lures us on our course 
With hope’s illusive ray ; 
But who to woo the hoary past, 
That old and wither'd crone, 
Turns with a lover's ardent eye, 
Or an enthusiast’s tone 


Yet “God requireth all the past” — 
Those deeds that shun the light— 

Those words that melted into air 
Are lost to memory’'s sight ; AS 

The very thoughts that in their birth 
Sank motionless and dead, 

All leave their impress on that page 
Which at his bar is spread. 


The present like a winged bird, 
Doth from our vision fleet ; 
The future in its robe of dreams, 
Our grasp may never meet ; 
But mortal, with the fearful p: st 
Eternal secrets are ; 
Oh! spread thy conscience to thy Judge, 
With penitence and prayer. 


Never was a pleasanter moral couched in sweeter 


language, than the following gem from a sensitive 


heart: 
little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion or & tear, 
Has often healed a heart that's broken, 
And made a friend sincere. 


A word—a look—has crushed to earth, 
Full many a budding flower, 

Which had a smile but owned its birth, 
Would bless life’s darkest hour. 


Then deem it not an idle thing, 
A pleasant word to speak : 

The face you wear, the thoughts you bring, 
A heart may heal or break. - 





Under the denomination of the ‘respectable 
class.’ as the term is understood in New Eng- 
land towns, is included, par excellence, the 
merchants—that is, those who buy commodi- 
ties to sell again at profit, across a counter; 
the lawyers—a class needing no particular 
definition; the doctors—not of law, but of 
medicine; and the ministers, as all clergymen 
are termed in the land of the Pilgrims; while 
under the} sweeping denomination of ‘low 
people,’ come all mechanics or operatives of 
any kind; and in both instances without refer- 
ence to the moral or intellectual character of 
the individuals. So thoroughly is society 
pervaded by this pernicious distinction, and 
so intimately has it become interwoven with 
the social system of our towns and villages, 
that it has given birth, from some lashing pen, 
to what is termed the two great New Eng- 
land syllogisms, and which we quote here 
more in sorrow than in irony. 

I. Every profession is respectable: 

Law, commerce, physic and divinity are 
professions: 

Therefore, all lawyers, merchants, 
cians and divines 2re respectable. 

Ii. That which gives occupation to the 
hands in the fashioning of cloth, wood, metals, 
or other bodies, to useful purposes, is vulgar, 
and inconsistent with the character of respec- 
table people. 

The mechanic arts in all their branches de- 
mand such manual labour: 

Therefore, mechanics are vulgar, and in- 
consistent with the character ef respectable 
people. oS 

It is this aspect of things, the spirit and 
essence of which is here given, that we would 
glance at in this introduction; the hurtful ef- 
fects of it we have endeavoured practically to 
unfold in the following story. There 
never was a doctrine more untrue, than that 
derived from the false distinctions of MoNARCH- 
1es, that mechanical professions are menial 
and beneath the station of a true gentleman. 
The truth is, they are the only professions 
that have substance and reality, and that are 
of practical utility. All else is uncertainty, 
speculation, dreaming, ‘‘leather and prunella.’ 
The greatest men in the annals of the world 
—the men that have done the most to enlight- 
en it, and advance the prosperity and liberties 
of mankind, have been mechanics. It is the 
directness of mind, the plain good sense such 
pursuits inculcate, which renders mechanics 

reat indeed, when they do become eminent, 
and which has led to those immortal discove- 
ries that have enriched and meliorated the 
condition of the human race. The philoso- 
pher may discover great principles, but the 
philosophical mechanic creates. What dis- 
coveries of great principles by Newton, La- 


physi- 





| -—— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


place and Davy, compare with the compre- 
hensive usefulness that has come from the in- 
ventions of mechanic minds, such as Ark- 








Edward Bentham: 
OR, WHAT IS TRUE RESPECTABILITY. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


Allowell is one of those picteresque villages 
of two story white villas, with Venitian blinds, 
neat front yard and stone steps, which ~ so 

t is 
pleasantly situated on the Kennebec, forty 
miles from its mouth, in an amphitheatre 
of the dark hills, through wbich this romantic 
river winds, and just at the spot where it 
Oppo- 
site to the town is a bold bluff overhanging 
two pretty green Islands; while behind it and 
on either side, rise bold ledges of the celebra- 
ted granite of that region, or peaks crowned 
with pine and mountan larch, far overtopqing 
The village is built 
along the river, which is here deep and limpid 
asa lake, is composed of two streets, half a 
mile in length, running parallel with the wa- 
chiefly occupied by 
shops and stores, and the second by the neat 
The spires 
and towers of two or three churches rising up 
in their midst, have a find rural effect. Along 
the face of the hill, apart from the village, are 
scattered a few handsome and showy residen- 
ces, of more pretensions than those on the 
streets, being the abodes of a Judge,the Presi- 
dent of the County Bank and one or two ‘ris- 
ing merchants, and a lawyer who has been in 


numerous throughout New England. 


makes a graceful bend to the west. 


the loftiest church spire. 


ter, the lower one bein 


white houses of the townsmen. 


the legislature. 


Like all other similar places, Allowell had 
There were 
some,dozen or fifteen ‘merchants,’ four or 
five lawyers, as many doctors, a venerable 


its nice distinctions in society. 


minister of the Congregationalist Church, 
and a fashionable Unitarian clergyman, that 


composed the ‘respectable class,’ as it is as- 
sumingly termed in New England; while 
mechanics of every degree constituted the 
‘lower class.’ The former class, however, was 
painfully and mortifyingly held in cheek, by 
the superior pretensions of a cultivated Eng- 
lish family of wealth and birth, the members 
or which, for some political. reasons, had left 
England and buried themselves from the 


world in this lovely spot. Their residence, 


which was tasteful and pleasantly rural, was 
just so far out of the village asto be in it— 


yet its inmates kept themselves as exclusive, 
that only two or three families of the highest 


respectability and refinement in the neigh- 


bourhood, were on social visiting terms with 


them. This family was a great annoyance to 
the village aristocracy, for the ‘respectabili- 


ty, of the upper classes of small towns ac- 
knowledges no superior; but the painful su- 
eriority of this family was daily and hour- 
y forcing itself upon them. They kept a 
private carriage, while no other of the towns- 
people owned more than a one horse chaise. 
All strangers of distinction, and even the gov- 
ernor, stopped there when at the village; and 
when they gave parties, they would in- 
vite distinguished families for twenty miles 
round, quite overlooking the citizens of the 
town, with but one or two exceptions. This 
was a great source of mortification to all the 
uninvited, and though every lady in the vil- 
lage said she hated the De Vaughan’s, and 
called them upstart Englishmen, each was 
using all her diplomacy, straining every nerve 
and crouching to the meanest sycophancy to 
get in with them, that she might get above her 
neighbours—for, with the towns people, visi- 
ting at the house of this wealthy family was 
the criterion of respectability.’ Alas! how 
much ruin, shame ball dileecs eventually grew 
out of this morbid ambition to emulate the 
ure style and cultivated refinement of a fam- 





1 them daily pilgrj 
iO ther told thresholds. heal 


wright, Fulton, Watt, Franklia, Whitney and 
Davenport ? 

Let a haughty nobility look with contempt 
upon mechanics, because they do, then let 
them imitate them further, and turn up their 
noses at themselves! or else shake off alto- 
gether this yoke of moral servitude, which, 
with too many othercolonial habits, yet cling 
tous. Therevolution of ’76 made us polit- 
ically free—let us be intellectually free also 
—it is not enough that our bodies shall not 
yield service to a monarch, we must resolve 
that our spirils shall not. The notions of 
English aristocracy will never do for the 
United States. Americans must think for 
themselves, and grade a scale of ‘‘respecta- 
bility” better suited to their pure and simple 
institutions, than this absurd, unnatural, and 
most unjust one, by which they now measure 
a fellow citizen’s title to social rank. To 
the mechanic, the ‘trod of Empire” has heen 
given by the Great Architect of the Universe; 
and the revolutions on the globe from the me- 
chanic inventions of steam and the press, 
and which are hourly advancing with a pace 
that excites astonishment, prove incontesti- 
bly that the progress of mind and of mechanic 
labour are indissolubly wedded. 

There is no error so pernicious to society, 
and so ruinous, body and soul, to the victims 
of it, as the absurdity of parents in middling 
circumstances, country merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, and independent farmers—being un- 
willing to have their children any thing but 
professional men or merchants. Itis a sys- 
tem not only founded in vanity, but perpetuat- 
ed by the grossest injustice. It is a system 
by which ambitious parents strive to rise still 
higher in ‘‘respectability,” as they call this 
unknown god they ignorantly worship, and 
they make their children stepping stones to 
their ambition. If such parents are now 
mourning over the ruin of sons that have dis- 
appointed their hopes in these hot beds of 
forced “respectability,” let them thank alone 
their own vanity and pride, and their shame- 
ful ignorance of what is or ought to be a cor- 
rect standard of true respectability. If the 
master mechanic is not ‘‘respectable” by his 
profession, pray why should an editor be con- 
sidered so?—-for he is at the head of one of 
the most extensive kind of mechanical estab- 
lishments. When will people learn to think 
correctly upon this subject? 

And what is the criterion of this ‘‘respecta- 
bility,”’ which is working like the deadliest 
poison in the vitals of our social system? 

Answer. ‘* Visiting.” 

Every lady will know what I mean, and 
every married man;—for example: 

“Do you visit Mrs. Haliday?’’ 

“Dear, no! Why, Mr. Haliday’s a coach 
maker!” And Mrs. Heyward, the lawyer’s 
lady, holds up both hands in indignant sur- 
prise. ri 
‘*They live in a very handsome house he 
has lately built, and 1 thought she might have 
given a party—” 

**‘A party!’ with asneer ineffable. ‘‘When 
sich people, because they have made a little 
money, give parties, ‘tis time for genteel peo- 
ple to stop. No, Mrs. Sleigh, I visit none 
but the first, I assure you,” 

Ladies of this class, dear patient reader, to 
which Mrs. Heyward belongs, decree all, 
and only those, to be ‘‘respectable” that 
they visit, and those that they do not visit. 
‘low people.” 

This is the mischievous spirit, here mani- 
fested, that pervades the whole land, in its 
length and its breadth, and it has become an 
evil ofthe first magnitude. Thousands of 
the sons and daughters of such parents as 
Mrs. Heyward, annually are sacrificed vic- 
tims to this principle. It is the pride of the 
father, the vanity of the mother, and the sin- 
ful ambition of both united to **get up in the 
world,” and have ‘‘my sons as respectable 
(mischievous, perverted word!) as Judge so 
and so’s sons,”’ that crowds the mercantile 
line of business, and which makes the profess- 











ional life the mere labyrinth of and 
mistaken respectability. Now, the only way 
to cure this evil is to go to the root of it, and 
show such people that mechanics as @_profes- 
sion is as ‘respectable’ as commerce, law or 
physic. Agriculture, hitherto, has in 
low esteem, but young gen'lemen, happily, 
are beginning to entertain the idea that far- 
ming is getting to be quite ‘‘respectable.” 
In truth, agriculture and mechanies are the 
only original professiors; commerce law 
are contingent to and grow out of them— 
they are therefore secondary and inferior. 
Every man sl.ould give his son a trade asa 
necessary part of education—either the know- 
ledge of agriculture, architecture, engineer- 
ing, or some-mechanical occupation, If he 
begins at this point, and has a genius for 
higher attainments or more intellectual pur- 
suits, he will by the force of his own mind 
break the shell of his useful occupation, and 
ascend on the wings of imagination to higher 
regions. But if he commences at the highest 
point, and being disqualified by want of talent 
to progress, the consequences are fatal, for 
he will retrograde and become a burden to 
himself as well as to the community, But ev- 
ery degree of capacity is qualified for labour; 
every man may make a good farmer or a 
sound and industrious mechanic; the great- 
est curse to any country is a large commun- 
ity of unproductive gentlemen, attached to 
professions that they do not follow, or whose 
over crowded numbers exclude them from oc- 
cupation. The flower of life and the vigour 
of youthful health js expended in the count- 
ing room, and in the offices of law and med- 
icine. Habits of idleness and notions of ease 
also are inculcated, which cannot be readily 
shaken off—and thus at the threshold of life, 
when a son might commence a career of use- 
fulness and independence, he/has the pros- 








pect of long years of patience study be- 
fore he can indulge a hop ning enough 
to pay his ordinary expe The steady 
employment of the mechan 1 especially 
dispel from his brain those ¢ which be- 


set the life of young professional students, 

and which not unfrequently drive them to 

the stimuli of alcohol and tobacco, and their 
baneful consequences. 

False pride is at the bottom of this evil — 
When farmers and mechanics grow rich, they 
imagine that they will increase the respecta- 
bility of their families by making their sons 
lawyers, doctors or merchants. Thisis sheer 
delusion, for ‘‘the highest point of respecta- 
bility is honest industry.” This introduction 
is written to show the origin, and the story 
that follows to expose the rottenness, of 
this mischievous custom, If its perusal will 
save one of the ten thousand young ladies 
now at home beneath their father’s roofs, 
amid the green hills of New England, from 
the misery of the ten thousand young men, 
once happy and promising as themselves, 
that now beset our cities, with broken con- 
stitutions, ruined reputations, expensive hab- 
its, and dollarless pockets, the writer’s ends 
will be fully answered. 

A word or two of the family and early edu- 
cation of my hero, in which the beginning 
and operation of this principle is exempli- 
fied, and the causes of the hero’s subse- 
quent guilt and misery, clearly shown. 
Edward Bentham was the son of a New 

England country merchant. He had nine 
brothers and sisters, the majority of whom 
were younger than himself. Mr Peter Ben- 
tham, the father of this family, was & mer- 
chant; that is, he kepta grocery next door 
to the principle tavern at the corner of the 
stage road and main street, in the pretty vil- 
lage of Allowell, in the state of Maine. All 
persons who buy goods to sell or barter away 
across a counter, in New England are styled 
‘merchants,’ not tradesmen or shop keepers, 
but emphatically and aristocratically, ~Ver- 
chants. Merchants are gentlemen; therefore 
Mr. Bentham was a gentleman;—a gentleman 
it has been shown, is one who is not a me- 
chanic or operative. Mr. Peter Bentham 
had never soiled his hands with tools, although 
he sold eggs and fish-hooks, pea nuts and 
ginger bread, raisins and candy, oil end lamps 
tea and sugar by the pound, and molasses by 
the quart, and retailed at the father end of 
his dark low store, rum at three cents per 
glass. He would sell you half a peck of oats 
and slrike the measure himsalf, whiten his 
coat by shovelling flour or meal from the 
barrel or ‘bin’ into the scales, and grease his 
gentlemanly fingers with the weighing of 
butter, cheese andlard; yet Mr. Bentham 
was a gentleman! he knew no vulgar occupa- 
tions! 

Mrs. Bentham was of course a lady; her 
husband was a ‘merchagg!” She gave parties, 
kept a one-horse chaise, had cushions on the 
seats of her pew, which was in the broad-isle, 
and she had once been called upon by Miss 
De Vaughan, to inquire what had become of 
a poor widow that formerly occupied a tene- 
ment of Mr. Bentham’s, to whom Mrs. Ben- 
tham told alie to avoid confessing that she 
had turned her out beca boys would 
play with her neatly el 
told twenty more to 
friends, in assuring the 
had come purposely to 
ploying this term in its well 
So Mrs. Bentham was alady. She dressed 
very gaily, more like a French woman than 
a ‘respectable, New England matron. Her 
children must dress as well a Dr. Fage’s 
and Judge Sewall’s aud she must have the 
‘Irish lumper, in from the store at meals to 
wait on the table, in imitation of Col. Mer- 
rick’s serving man John. 

‘Oh,’ replied Mrs. Bentham, confidential- 
ly, to the lawyer’s lady, Mrs. Heyward, 
who had hinted in a very neighbourly, envi- 
ous way, that she thought Mr, Bentham 
was becomming somewhat extravagant, ‘Oh, 
my dear Mrs. Heyward, they don’t cost us 
nothing at all, hardly—we get ‘em all out of 
the store !’ 

Mrs. Benthan never visited mechanics’ 
wives, nor allowed her children to associute 
with mechanic’s children. 

‘Marm, what do you think Ned did comin’ 
home from school?’ shouted little Bentham, 
bolting into the door with eyes and mouth 
wide open, his mother’s oft re injunc- 
tions fresh in his memory; ‘he spoke to Bill 









autocrat’s eyes fairly protruded f is head 
as he delivered the Soeuiien te hg 
‘Edward! did you speak to that Bill Islip?- 
inquired our hero’s mother, in a toneof offen’ 
ded dignity, as she scraped the dough she 
was kneeding from her lady-like fingers, 
‘did’nt you know his father was a cabinet ma- 
ker—and havn’t ] and your dad repeatedly 
told you not to speak to such = 





‘Well, mother, I only asked him about my 


Islip, he did, for I seed him! and the little|. 


lesson,’ pleaded the culprit in defence. | 

‘About your lesson!’ repeated the angry 
parent, ‘and what has Bill Islip to do either 
with you or your lesson?’ 

‘Because, he’s the best scholar in the 
academy, and at the head of the class, and 
even Judge Sewall’s son is glad to get Bll! 
to help him when he’s got stuck.’ 

‘i guess his father’d stick him if he knew 
it,’ exclaimed the injured parent, ‘and I shall 
go right over after dinner and tell Mrs Sewall 
directly. It’s a shame that those mechanic’s 
children should be allowed to go to the acad- 
emy, and associate with gentlemen’s sons. 
There’s the town school good enough for ‘em, 
and where they oughttobe? Here’s your fa- 
ther! now we’ll see what he says about it.’ 

Mr, Bentham, a short, stout man, inclined 
to corpulency, with half whiskers, blueish 
gray eyes and rather pleasing physiognomy, 
entered fromthe store, which was situated 
but afew yards from his ‘two story white 
house, with green blinds, stone steps, with 
flower pots on ’em, and front yard with a li- 
lac tree and tworose bushes,’ as Mrs. Ben- 
tham was wont to describe it. His coat was 
dusted with flour, and the collar was graced 
with a festoon of cobwebs, and his blue ker- 
simere trousers were greasy by contact with 
various unguinous art.cles which his ‘store’ 
contained. 

‘Hi-te, ti-te, hi-te, ti-te! what’s the matter, 
my dear?’ he inquired, ina quick, goodhu- 
moured tone, seeing the children grouped a- 
round their mother, listening in timid silence, 
while the placidity of her features was consid- 
erablo disturbed. ‘Have the boys been at 
any of their capers?’ 

‘Capers!’ repeated the offended lady; ‘all 
I can do and say, I can’t get these children 
to mind me; I wish you would take them in 
hand, Mr. Bentham, for they have tried my 
patience till I can’t stand it no longer;’ and 
she looked as if she was the.most aggrieved 
woman in the world. 

‘Why. why—what have they done, my 
dear?’ inquired the perplexed husband,still 
holding the handle of the door by which he 
had come in from the store. 

‘Done! Here’s Edward been speaking to 
that Bill Islip, when I have told him over and 
over again, not to have any thing to say to 
such boys; and expressly told him and all the 
children, to speak tono boys nor girls whose 
father’s ain’t merchants, like their’n, or law- 
yers, or doctors, or ministers, and they know 
it well too,’ 

‘Well, well, wife, I'll settle it,’ said Mr. 
Bentham, soothingly and good-humouredly, 
for he had just completed a good bargain with 
a country customer—‘Edward, come here to 
me. 

The culprit came forward and placed him- 
self beside his father, who, concious that ad- 
vice or reproof came clothed with more dig- 
nity from one sitting than standing, had let 
go the door knobandtaken achair ‘Edward, 
you are now in your sixteenth year,’ said the 
parent gravely. ‘In two or three years more 
you willenter college, and you should now 
learn how to choose your associates.’ 

‘Children, listen to your father! comman- 
ded Mrs. Bentham, seeing the turn her hus- 
band’s remarks were likely to take; he speaks 


| to you as well as to Edward.’ 


‘In the first place, my son,’ pursued Mr. 
Bentham, looking round approvingly upon his 
juvenile listeners, ‘you must remember that 
your parents are respectable, that is, move in 
the first circles, and are not mechanics. Now, 
in the United States, Edward, where there 
is no nobility nor title to say what is, or what 
is not ‘respectable,’ why, we of the higher 
classes must have certain rules by which we 
can tell who are not so. Now, the only way, 
my son, you who are a boy can tell what boys 
are respectable and what are not, is by know- 
ing what profession their father follows. 
Now, no mechanic of no kind is respectable; 
they may be honest and industrious, but not 
‘respectable;’ they all belong to the lower 
class.’ 

Here his youngest daughter Patsy, inter- 
rupted him: ‘Is’st mil’ners ror manty-makers 
spect’ble, pa?’ 

‘No my child. They are female mechanics, 
and are therefore not respectable.’ ’ 

,Ell, then, I spoke to Miss [as Mrs. is 

generally pronounced in New England] Mor- 
rison’s little Jane, an’ walked mos’ home 
from school with her to-day. Oh, Im so, sor- 
ry.’ 
The penitent criminal, after receiving a 
stern glance from the father, and severe re- 
proof from the mother’ retreated, sucking 
her finger, behind a chair, while Mr. Ben- 
tham continued— 

‘The question is, my son, when you wish 
to select your companions at school or at col- 
lege, first learn whether their fathers are rich! 
for rich men cannot of course be mechanics.” 

‘There’s Mr. Haliday, pa!’ said Edward. 

‘Yes, wife,’ casting a pulse-feeling glance 
atthe lady. ‘Yes, my dear, Edward’s right; 
and I’ve been thinking you had best call on 
Mrs. Haliday.’ 

I call on a mechanic’s wife, Mr. Bentham! 
People would think I had come down!” 

‘He has money in the bank, and will be 
chosen a director next year.’ 

‘Do tell me!’ 

‘I heard Colonel Farrel ask. him to dine 
with him next Sunday.’ 

‘Colonel Farrel!’ 

*Yes, and said Mrs. Farrel would take an 
a opportunity to call on Mrs. Haliday.’ 

‘You do astonish me!’ 

‘It’s true, wife.’ 

‘Well, ifthey do notice her, I'll be the 
last to do it, to show my dignity; and I skall 
take the first opportunity to tell Mrs. Hali- 
day she must make her husband give up his 
carriage shop and open a store.’ 

‘Well, my son, there are exceptions to all 
rules. Now, as I was saying, you should in- 
quire if their fathers be rich; ifnot, whether 
they are doctors, lawyers, ministers, or mer- 
chants, for in those four ‘professions’ is in- 
cluded all American gentlemen, except Sena- 
tors, state officers, and such like, who are re- 
spectable by their offices. With boys of no 
other families should you associate, for you 
should at all times endeavour to keep up the 
dignity of your family. Now, my son, you 
may sit down to your dinner.’ 
ere the merchant concluded with an em- 
phatic ‘ahem!’ and was about to turn his 
chair to take his seat at the table, when his 
younger boy, Pete, about four x pears of age, 
inquired ‘if a watch-maker wath ‘thspect’ble; 
—cloth, ifta’nt, no *thspect’ble people ought 
to thspeak to you.’ 

‘Come to your dinner, children; and you, 


pr om 


> exclaimed the most j 


justly provoked 





you lisping chit, shall wait, for your forward- | “°°? 
xc 





Mrs. Bentham; for Mr. Bentham, dear read- 


er, was unfortunately the son of a watch- 


maker! 
(Remainder next week.) 





HEALTH AND STRENGTH. 
De. 8S. O. Richardson's Concentrated 
Sherry Wine Bitters, 


Pp up in octagon Bottles, and the ingredients to 
= make the same put up in pressed packages ; for 
sale by all the Druggists and most of the W. 1. Goods 
Vealers in Boston and vicinity. Also by mv agents in 
all the principal towns throvghout New England and 
the Southern and Western Stutes. 

ZS HALL BARRINGTON, corner of Sackville 
street, Halifax, is genera! ageot fur the British Prov- 
inces. 

P. 8. BARNARD, W. G. SKINNER and PERRY 
MORSE are my only authorized travelling agents. 

OFFICE, 15 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 

75 cents per Bottle ; 50 cents per paper. 

The following areselected from a large number of 
Editoria! notices. 

From the Dover (N. HH.) Gazette. 

Dr. Ricwarpson'’s Bitters.—In our columns 
may be found an advertisement of the Vegetable Bitters, 
prepared by Dr. 8. O. Richardson, of South Reading, 
Mass. ‘They are, as said te be, undoubtedly composed 
ofa variety of valuable and purely vegetable matter ; 
and from our own experience, as well as others, we can 
speak highly of their renovating and invigorating ef- 
fects upon the system. We have a good opinion of the 
Bitters, as they are not a quack nostram, bat discover- 
ed, prepared and vended by a regular Physician, a grad- 
vate of the College of our own State and who has said 
but little in the way of puffing them himself, but leaves 
it to those who try them to judge themselves. For the 
diseases that many are liableto in the spring and sum- 
mer, suchas Debility, Dyspepsia, Billious and Nervous 
Complaints, &c. we do not hegitate to say that these 
Bitters will be found a safe, agreeable and effectually 
restorative. As good healthis one of the greatest of 
earthly blessings, we would early advise those laboring 
under such diseases, to make a trial of Dr. Richardson's 
Bitters ; they can do no harm, and may do mach good, 
as we are confident in many cases they have. Vegeta- 
blesand vegetable medicines are unquestionably the 
most congenial to the haman system. 

From the News Letter, Exeter, N. H. 

JTF Richardson’s Bitters, advertised in another col- 
uma, are highly spoken of in this vicinity by gentlemen 
who are not inthe habit of drinking bitters, (any more 
than the good girl was of going to meeting,) for the 
PLEASURE ol it. We have no taste for these things 
ourselves, being quite bitter enough a ready, without 
the aid of rue, wormwood or quassia. Nevertheless, 
if afflicted withthe prevalent diseases enumerated in 
the advertisement, and obliged to become either a 
‘pill swallower’ ora bitter-bibbler, we shouid te in- 
clined to call at GRANT'S, and inquire the way to 
‘Health and Strength’ of Doctor Richardson. 

From the Bristo! County Democrat, Taunton. 

Ricuarpson’s Birrers —Ofthe numerous med- 
icines which are advertised in our paper from time to 
time, we pretend to know bat \itthe—their virtues mast 
be known only to tqose who have made use of them. 
But with Dr. 8. O. Richardson's Bitters we aro some- 
what acquainted—These Bitters we used inoar family 
last summer, for general debility and headache, and 
mach relief was derived fromthem Those who may 
besubject to nervous headache, will find the Bitters 
very beneficial—they proved so in the case to which we 
refer. 

For sale wholesale and retail at his office, 15 Hano- 
ver street, Boston. 

Frem the Barnstable Patriot. 

‘Heatru anv Strenornu /’—To regain or pre- 
serve these, is the great desideratam. Nothing that we 
know of, will do it more effectually this warm weather 
than ‘Dr. Richardson's Sherry Wine Bitters.” Try 
*em—the strictest temperance man need not be afraid 
of the alcoho! in them— There is no more of it than is 
absolutely necessary to preserve the spirit of the 
‘ROOTS AND YHARBS’ of which they are compounded 

Fer sale in Winthrop, by Stanley & Clark.—Agents 
willbe appointed in all the principal towns where 
there are none. Sm 19. 


Important Work. 


Now In Press, and will shortly be published, a 
Dictionary oft 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES.. 

BY ANDREW URE, M D., F. R, 8., §€. 
Illustrated with 1,241 Engravings ! 

NHIS is, unquestionably, the most popular work of 

the kind, ever published, and a book most admira- 

bly adapted to the wants of all classes, ofthe comman- 

ity. The following are the important objects which 

the learned author endeavors to accomplish — 

Ist. ‘T'o instruct the Manafacturer, Metallargist, and 
Tradesman, inthe principles of their respective pro- 
cesses, so as to render them, in reality, the masters of 
their business ; and to emancipate them fioma state of 
bondage to such as are ‘oo commonly governed by blind 
prejudice and vicious routine. 

2ly. To afford Merchants, Brokers, Drysalters, Drug- 
gists, and Officers of the Revenue, characteristic de- 
scriptions of the commodities which pass through their 
hands. 

3uly. By exhibiting some of the finest developments 
of Chemistry and Physics, to lay open an excellent 
practical school to stadents of these kindred sciences 

dthly. To teach Capitalists, who may be desirous of 
placing their funds io some productive branch of indus- 
try, to select judiciously, atnong plausible claimants. 

5Sthly. To enable gentlemen of the Law to become 
well acquainted with the nature of those patent schemes 
which are so apt to give rise to litigation. 

6thlv. To present to Legislators such a clear expesi- 
tion of the staple manufactures, as may dissuade them 
from enacting lawa, which obstruct industry, or cherish 
one branch of t, to the injary of many others. 

And, lastly, to give the general reader, intent, chief- 
ly,on Intellectual Caltivation views of many of the 
noblest achievements of Scicnce,in effecting those grand 
transformations of matter, to which Great Britain and 
the United States owe their paramount wealth, rank 
and power, among the nations of the earth. 

The latest Statistics of every important object of 
M nufactare, are given from the best, and usually from 
Official authority, at the end of exch article. 

The Work will be printed from the second London 
Edition, which sells for $12 a copy. It will be put 
on good paper, in new brevier type, and will make 
about 1400 pages. It will be issued in twenty one 
semi monthly numbers, (in covers) at 25 cents each, 
on delivery. 

i—#To any person, sending us five dollars, at one 
time, in advonce we will furward the numbers by mail, 
post paid, as soon as they come from the press. 

To suitable Agents this affords a rare opportunity, as 
we can put the work to them on terms extraordinar- 
ily favorable. In every manofacturing town, and ev- 
ery village, throughoutthe United States and Canada, 
subscribers can be obtained with the greatest facility. — 
Address, post paid, La Roy Sunderland, 125 Fulton 
street, New York. . 

*.*To every editor who gives this advertisement 
entire twelve insertions, we will forward to order, one 
copy of the whole work provided the papers contain- 
ing this notice be sent to the WVew York Watchman, 
New York. 12w9. 


Lewis’ Arabian Hair Oil. 


R&R 


NFORMATION respecting the virtues ef this high- 
ly esteemed Oil, was obtained of an Arabian, and 
after success{al experiments, the subscriber is indaced 
to bring it before the pablic, fally assured of its intrinsic 
worth and its ability to sustain itself among the nu- 
merous competitors for public favor. It fixes the Hair 
when inclined to shed ; restores the color when faded ; 
moistens it when dry, and restores it to a healthy state. 
In cqryn.nf sone Rainer renee enh Sadek 
are not entirely »uw igorate {them 
duce a uew growth, and is a preventive to Baldness It 
is a lubor saving article, as the hair will keep in its 
vue look better than it otherwise would. 
Wie Top Pieces, Ladies’ Puffs and Curls, aud év- 
ial Hair, Locks of hair kept as me- 

















SS, 
Liver Complaints, 


AND ALL SICKNESS 4ND pis 
DRLNS ES 
Temperance Life-hitter, 


AND 
CHINESE BLOOD-PILLs 


The greatest Secret discovered ' 

Parge--varge—purge—has been the ’ 
few years. ‘This has been effectually tried 
sufferers have multiplied, and died ; and wh rh pet 
because purging was not necessary, but too ,,,. No 
been done, without the tonw: to follow, and en ” 
system. Porge, you must! The sickly jo). 
the blood must be carried off—or the accom, a” 
them prevented. Prevent, then, the growth z n 
hamors. oF auch 

Why do the Chinese live to such imme 
still retain the powers of youth or middle 
they purify the blood. The Chinese 
called because they work upon and cleanse tiie B 
are the standard remedy. ‘i'hese pills wi'| do to 
the ‘Temperance Bitters, taken as directed, wi) «,,,, 7 
en the system and prevent the accumalation of tho ee 
hamors which infest the blood, and which only inc...” 
by purges, unless the bitters are taken alter, , 
then, these pills and bitters. Take week!y the pili 
and daily the bitters, and if you are or have been P " 
lids for cape, weeks, months, or years, you wil) vA. 
the sickly humors drawn off, and prevented from a rv 
turn, and the sallow yellow hue of sickness chang: nag 
idly te the fall blooming glow of health and yous, 
bueyancy. —— 

There are cases so numerous of these brilliant effoe:, 
that time and space forbid an aitempt to put them doy, 
Buy and use these medicines, and use no other, and 
heaith and strength shall be yours. See w rapper or 
directions that come with them. ) 

Fravovunent Counrerreits will be attempted 
Bay no remedy of the kind unless it have my name— 
O. C. Lin, M. D.—on the wrapper, and also the noi, 
as follows :— ; 

** Entered according to act of Congress, A.D. }&4) 
by Thos. Connel, at the Clerk’s Office of the D «,,,. 
Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
New York. Warranted theonly genuine, for sale), 

SAM'L ADAMS, Hallowe)’ 
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number of Premiums! 





Agricuitural Ware 
Bouse, and 
SEED STORE, 
Quincy Hall, South Market Street, Boston, by 


Ruggtes, Nourse Wason, 
Connected with their long established and well known 
Plow and Ag: wultural T'vol Manufactory, at 

Worcester, Mass. 

Their long and devoted attention to the improvement 
and manufacture of Plows, with their practical and 
experimental knowledge of Plows and Plowing, to 
gether with the aduption of their pecaliar machinery 
{not yet used by others} for despatch ia making, and 
precision of the wood parts of the plow. enalles them 
to offer to the FARMERS and DEALERS those of » 
superior and of the most approved construction, and « 
greater variety than can be obtained elsewhere. among 
which are those adapted to all kinds and conditions of 
soil, and modes, notions, and principles of plowing 
and culture throughout the United States. ‘They were 
the firs! who lengthened and otherwise so improved 
the form of the Cast Iron Plow, that it takes up the 
farrow-slice with the greatest ease, bearing it equally 
and lightly over the whole surface of the mould. board 
—tarning it over flat, with the least possible bending 
and twisting, and preserves it smouvth and unbioken, 
creating very slight friction, and of coarse requiring 
the least power of draft. ‘Their castings are comporrd 
of an admixture, (known only by the manufacturers.) 
of several kinds of superior iron—it is this which gives 
them so much celebrity for superior strength and du- 
rability. 

Within the last year [1841,] they constructed and 
added to their assortment foar sizes of Ploughs peco- 
larly adapted for turning over Green Sward, (and have 
termed them the ‘‘Green Sward Plow’) which were 
proved at several of the Plowing Matches in Sept. and 


Oct. in Massachusetts, and other States where they re- 
ceived the universe! approbation of agriculiurists, ond 
the Committees, and where were awarded the first, 


and in all thirty-one Premiums for the best work 
performed by Ploughs made by Ruggles, .Vourse & 
Mason. 

The American Institute, at their Fair, held at New 
York, for the whole Union, and the .W assachusetts 
Charitable Association, at their Fair, held at Boston, 
each awarded to Roggles, Nourse & Mason, Mede's 
for the best and most perfect Plows; and at mavy 
Plowing Matches, Fairs, and Exhibitions in Massa 


chusetis and other States, diplomas and the highest 
premiums have been awarded for their Ploughs, by 
Committees, and the universal approbation of ther 


performances, by the congregated practica’ Farmers 

At the Plowing Matches of the Agricultural Soci 
ty, in the justly celebrated Agricultural County of 
Worcester, in 1837, ‘38, ‘39 and ‘40, all the Prem- 
iums for the best work in the field, were awarded ‘0 
competitors usirg Ruggles, Nourse & Mason's l’lows, 
and although their Plow failed to receive the awird 
of the Mass. Society’s premium, at the trial at Wor- 
cester, in the Autamn of 1840, they nevertheless, had 
the higher satisfaction of seeing all the (nine) pre" 
iums for the best work in the field, carried off by m™ 
different plowmen, who performed their work wi 
nine different Ploughs, made by Ruggles, Nourse & 
Mason, running side by side, competing for the pre” 
iums with the same Plow to which was awarded (he 
Mass. Society's premium ; and it is here worthy o! 
remark, that the said nine premiums were awarded by 
two full committees (of seven each) of the most ine! 
igent and practical farmers. (whose occupation de! 
qualifies them to jndge correctly in such magers) *" 
who were selected from different parts of tht coun'), 
aud appointed by the ‘T'rustees of the County Agr’ 
tural Society. 

Ruggles, Nourse & Mason have at considerable # 
pense imported from Scotland, one of 

Smith's Deanston Subsoil Plow, 

the only genuine plow of the kind in the U. States, #»4 
theonly kind approved in England or Scotland, fe* 
which they are now making the same kind so si"? 
fied and modified and at such reduced prices, (pre'*""” 
ing the principle entire,) as renders them adopted 
the use vf our own Country, and they are strong!y ' 
ommended by scientific Agricultarists. 

Cultivators, three sizes—Harrows, various hind 
Charns, most approved—Grain Cradles, New )* 
patterns—Seed Sowers—Cora Planters—Corn S!° 
ers, several kinds—Hoes, a large variety—"!0'*" 
from the bent manufacturers—Spades, large and 0!" 
Transplanting ‘Trowels—Ladies’ Weeding do—"'"" 
of various kinds— Straw Cotters—Field Rollers—6""" 
Shears, French pat.—Border Shears, French a 
Gardon Reels and Lanes—Picks and Mattocks 
and Floor Scrapers— Riddles and Seives—Bark *" | 
—Sugar Mills—Winnowing Mills—Hay and Ma” 
Forks—Saw “Wedge oo Rakes— Hay Kaivet= 
Axes and Hatchete—Patent Axe Handles— Cur? 
Combs—Siekles— Vegetable Cutters — Scythe — 
—Scythes, of various kinds—Scythe Rifles, neg 
patent—Seythe Stonez—Ox Yokes and Bows—Os 08" 
—Buash a Bill Hooks—Dirt Scrapers—Bul! Ring a 
Revolving Horse Rakes—Hand Rakes—Anti-Free 
Rollers—Ship Scrapers—Grindstones, and sole - 
Cranks—Peat Knives and Spades—Chains, of al! Ki 
—Iron Bars—Charn Drille—Wheel Barrows—T'"" 
plunters— Budding Knives—Pruning Knives—Hov") 
Straw Cutter. 

iNew crop of GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS 





direct from the growers. ; 
Plows tor ne the principle Towns and Village 
Maine. out 
Boston, April 9, 184%. a 
Notice. 


GREAT variety of NEW GOODS, just ree 
od and for sale by the subscriber, at | rice % 
as can be found ia Kennebec, * WHITMAN, Je. 


Winthrop, May 4, 1842. 
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